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THE CAPITOL HILL COMMITTEES 
by Hucu A. Bone 


STRIKING feature of Democratic and Republican 
A crsston at the national level is the tendency to 
proliferate and to specialize. Both parties have four 
autonomous committees, each spending considerable sums of 
money to promote the party interest. These are the national 
committees, the congressional committees, the senatorial com- 
mittees and the Senate policy committees. For good measure, 
the Republicans converted their steering committee into the 
House Republican Policy Committee in 1949. All except the 
national committees have offices on Capitol Hill and exist to 
serve in one way or another the personal and party interests of 
members of Congress. Perhaps symbolically, the national 
committees are located at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
virtually within sight of the White House. 

The several books on British political parties have included 
treatment of the central offices. Unhappily histories of American 
parties have given little attention to the operation of the party 
staff and headquarters and little is actually known about them. 
This is due in part to the fact that the parties operate without 
by-laws and almost never publish annual reports. Much of their 
organization is highly fluid and personal in character and no 
adequate records are kept. This article is the result of im- 
pressions, interviews and observations obtained while spending 
considerable time in the committees’ offices.! 


In 1866 both parties created a joint House-Senate con- 
gressional committee to manage elections for members of 
Congress. The Republican committee was fearful that President 
Andrew Johnson would use the national committee (which had 


1 For a more descriptive and detailed account of these committees, see 
‘Some Notes on the Congressional Campaign Committees’, by the 
writer in The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 9 (March, 1956), pp. 116-137. 
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been in existence since 1856) to “‘knife’” the Radical Repub- 
licans in the election. The general view that the national com- 
mittee is the instrument of the President and the presidential 
party has persisted off and on to the present. 

In 1882 separate organization of the House and Senate 
committees was effected. Prior to 1912 these committees 
operated only during campaigns. During the last generation 
they have functioned year round. The congressional committees 
are composed of one member of the House from each state 
having one or more representatives of the party. The com- 
mittee elects a chairman and other officers and operates 
through sub-committees such as research, finance, and speak- 
ers’ committees. The committee itself meets only a few times a 
year and most of the work is done by the staff. 

Despite the similarity in composition the Republican and 
Democratic National Congressional Committees offer a con- 
trast in operation and scope of activity. The former is a big- 
time enterprise employing a staff of thirty-one persons while 
the Democratic staff seldom exceeds four or five persons. Half 
of the Republican employees are professionals, including 
artists, writers, cameramen, photographers, a_ publicity 
director, and trained field men. 

In 1953 the Republicans embarked upon full-time field 
work as a co-ordinated effort to aid the national, senatorial 
and congressional committees, with operation out of the offices 
of the last mentioned. Each of the five field men goes into the 
districts in his area in advance of the primaries to stimulate 
local organizations to get their machinery in order. Most of the 
visits, of course, are in the marginal areas. The field men 
discuss organizational, leadership and management problems 
and spur the local officials to action. In preparation for the 
1956 election the field organization sent each Republican 
county chairman an elaborate two-page form to be filled out 
and returned to its office. Over sixty questions were included 
covering such items as the methods of selection of party 
officials, relationship of the regular organization to party clubs, 
factionalism, absentee voting procedures, and compensation of 
party workers. 
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The Republican congressional committee provides its 
congressmen with a large number of services. A representative 
can be photographed free of charge with constituents who come 
to Washington to visit him. Shots are taken of him engaged 
in his legislative activities. Upon request, he is given expert 
technical aid in preparing his radio and television appearances. 
There are various congressional radio facilities for making 
recordings which then can be purchased for distribution, and 
the congressman is given some financial aid in securing them. 
The committee’s staff helps the incumbent Republican to 
prepare his local newsletters and to improve public relations 
with constituents. In short, the public relations office has more 
or less become the press agent for its congressmen. The 
Democratic committee has virtually no counterpart of this 
type of activity. 

Campaign services are especially numerous on the Re- 
publican side. Much layout work is done for the individual 
congressman by artists who will design his calling cards, cam- 
paign literature, and other graphic and visual aids. If neces- 
sary, the committee puts the congressman in touch with a 
printer. With increasing campaign costs it is difficult for a 
lawmaker to finance such items on an individual basis and the 
committee’s full-time technicians can save him a considerable 
amount of money. 

Many of the campaign services are personalized through 
the device of taking a recorded speech by President Eisenhower 
or a Cabinet officer and dubbing in the voice of the congres- 
sional candidate so as to introduce the President or Secretary. 
All of this is performed in the studio in Washington, D.C., and 
the transcriptions or films shipped out to the district for use 
during the campaign. 

Republican publicity leaders have been highly experimental 
with public relations techniques and in the use of radio and 
television. They prepared over fifty films for use by House 
members in the 1956 campaign varying from short animated 
jingles to 15-minute productions. Illustrative of the films is 
one called The Peaceful Prosperous Years, a folksy story of the 
average American family under the Republican era of peace. 


er 
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In it the Truman administration is blamed for the Korean 
War and notes that Ike in six months brought “peace and good 
times’. A family of four is seen going about their peaceful 
daily chores in a modern home with all appliances and 
gadgets. Against a background of soft music, the narrator talks 
about what a Republican administration means “‘to you, Dad; 
to you, Mom; to you, Junior; and to you, Sis”. During the 
film the President and Mrs. Eisenhower sing a “God Bless 
America” duet. 

The Democratic committee has not been averse to public 
relations devices and ‘‘canned” materials but, with a much 
more modest budget, has felt that most of its money should 
be channelled to incumbents on the basis of need, rather than 
into advertising devices. Much of its money goes directly to 
Democratic candidates in the form of campaign funds. The 
staffs of both committees compile election statistics and a 
day-to-day memoranda concerning the incumbents of the 
opposite party such as voting record, answer to quorum calls, 
and speeches. 

Senate campaign committees! operate similarly except 
they are called up to serve fewer candidates since only one- 
third of the Senate seats are filled in each election. Research 
materials and data are given to senators for use in speeches 
but the staffs generally do not write the senators’ speeches. 
Both committees analyze issues, prepare answers to the opposi- 
tion, and send out reprints of pertinent articles and occasionally 
issue press releases. A most important function is to schedule 
speakers to help candidates in their respective states. During 
the 1950 campaign, for example, the Republican Senatorial 
Committee had seven Republican senators in the state of 
Oregon simultaneously to speak on behalf of Senator Guy 
Gordon. 

Financial and other assistance is provided to congressmen 
and senators only on the basis of need and party label. The 


1 These committees are composed of from five to eight senators appointed 
by the respective party leadership. Both committees have their head- 
quarters in the Senate Office Building and operate with a staff of about 
five persons. 
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committees make no effort to determine policy or to withhold 
help from incumbents who may be insurgents and vote against 
major policies of the party. There appears to be no relationship 
between one’s purity on so-called party policy and the amount 
of help one receives. The committees are simply service and 
not disciplinary agencies. 

Logically, it would seem more efficient to have some 
organic connection between the national, congressional and 
senatorial committees with the last two as divisions of the 
national committee. There would be less duplication of effort 
and better integration. Such a proposal, however, has no 
chance of adoption. The Hill committees are so entrenched 
and jealous of their independence that no one within the party 
is likely to propose it. 

Reasons for continuation of the autonomous Hill campaign 
committees are legion. The major purpose of the national 
committee is the election of a President; the county and state 
committees are concerned with candidates for local offices. In 
this situation congressmen feel they require their own organiza- 
tion to cater to their campaign needs, help them in constituent 
relations and in their day-to-day work at the Capitol. These 
are not fully met by either the national or local committees. 
Split-ticket voting appears to be on the increase and further 
emphasizes the need for special congressional organization. 
Mid-term elections require the lawmaker to submit himself to 
the electorate every two years and the congressional com- 
mittees are most helpful for this purpose. 

An obvious practical reason for maintaining three national- 
level committees is the opportunity they afford for complying 
with the three million dollar expenditure limitation. Funds 
can be transferred from one committee to another to avoid 
violation of this provision in the Hatch Act. 

The Hill committees provide the element of concentration 
on the marginal districts and states. Although they are 
interested in the overall party record, they are inherently 
more interested in the individual voting record and activities 
of the representative or senator. Their object is narrower and 
more pin-pointed. The national committee must, if necessary, 
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defend an unpopular President or policy. When expedient, 
the congressional campaign organization may maintain silence 
on these matters and emphasize the record of the individual 
congressman. This may not promote party unity, but it follows 
the pragmatic approach so characteristic of American party 
politics. 

The results of mid-term elections demonstrate that political 
machinery alone is insufficient to combat a diminution of 
strength of the party in power. Even the popularity of an 
Eisenhower was insufficient to save his congressional majorities 
in 1954. It is obvious that a successful presidential candidate 
can supply a unity within the party which has been able to 
give him a majority in Congress; but when he is not a candidate 
the individual congressmen and the issues they champion are 
on their own. The party in power finds erosion and atomization 
taking place and, except for 1934, a unifying force as powerful 
as a presidential election has been found wanting. During the 
past decade margins of party control in Congress have been 
smaller than for many years. A very few seats won or lost has a 
most important bearing on who controls Congress. For this 
reason congressmen and senators have tended to favour the 
maintenance of strong, permanent senatorial and congressional 
committees. 

II 

Advocates of greater party responsibility in Congress hailed 
the creation of the Senate majority and minority policy com- 
mittees in 1947. Those bodies were given statutory sanction 
and public appropriations amounting to about $75,000 
annually for each committee.! Despite nine years experience 
with them many people are unaware of their existence and 
virtually nothing has appeared in print about their operation.” 
The committees prefer to operate unobtrusively; their meetings 
are in secret, and very little data is made public by the com- 
mittees and their staffs. 


1 The House Republican Policy Committee has no statutory sanction. 
It is an informal group which meets on occasion to discuss party problems. 

2 The writer has attempted to record what has been learned about them 
in “An Introduction to the Senate Policy Committees” in the American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 50 (June, 1956), pp. 339-359- 
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Republican membership now consists of twenty-three 
members appointed by the chairman of the Republican 
Conference and ratified by it. Democratic membership is 
limited to nine appointed by the floor leader for indefinite 
terms. In both committees, the floor leader, conference 
secretary and whip serve ex officio. In the Democratic party 
the three positions of floor leader, caucus chairman, and policy 
committee chairman are filled by the same person. Leadership 
of the Senate Republicans is more diffused by reason of having 
these offices occupied by different persons. 

The policy committees have been personal rather than 
institutional leadership devices. The Republicans, however, 
have given more thought to the corporate nature of their 
committee and have attempted to institutionalize it by 
prescribing rules for democratic election, issuing a public 
statement on the functions of the committee, and by providing 
that none except ex officio members are eligible for more than 
two successive terms (four years) on the committee. To the 
present at least, the strong party leader has appeared to need 
and to use the committee less; the weaker leaders have needed 
and used the committee more. 

Policy committees have been useful in three ways: (1) 
service and research, (2) education, and (3) legislative schedul- 
ing. Staffs of both committees are composed of from ten to 
fifteen professionals. The Republican staff has helped senators 
to secure administrative assistants and high-level personnel 
and prepares upwards of one hundred individual memoranda 
per year at the request of individual senators. It does some 
research for the Republican senatorial committee and publishes 
a large number of studies of specific issues intended for use in 
speeches, press releases, newsletters to constituents, radio 
and television discussions, and for campaign and other party 
purposes. The Democratic staff does much spot research for 
the chairman but does very little in the way of general research 
for Democratic senators individually or for the policy com- 
mittee as a whole. 

The staffs of both committees compile quorum records, 
noting presence and absence from roll calls. They prepare 
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legislative status reports noting expiring legislation and send 
them to committee chairmen and senators. Quite a bit of 
legislative analysis is prepared. As might be expected, the 
research is politically oriented and partisan with a view to 
documenting the party’s record and finding holes in the oppo- 
sition’s armour. Presidential recommendations and speeches 
are analyzed for partisan overtones. 

Each committee has a legislative review committee which 
determines the bills to be acted upon on certain calendar calls 
and whether any senator in the party would object to passing 
the bills by unanimous consent. These are measures of minor 
importance. Although bills of major importance are discussed 
in committee sessions, it is rare that decisions on scheduling are 
made in committee. 

Any careful examination of the policy committees is certain 
to lead to the conclusion that the policy committees are mis- 
named. They have never been “‘policy”’ bodies, in the sense of 
considering and investigating alternatives of public policy, and 
putting forth an overall integrated congressional party 
programme. Only a few senators appear interested in turning 
the committees into real policy bodies and using them as 
instruments of party discipline. The decentralization and 
fragmentation of power, the prerogatives of individual power 
and seniority, the habits of individualism and independence 
are so well-entrenched in the Senate that few senators are 
interested in placing power in the hands of a policy body. A 
senator feels that when the party line is unknown or obscure, 
he has more latitude. | 

The Republican Policy Committee chairman, Styles 
Bridges, has several times been publicly at odds with President 
Eisenhower over a major policy and on one occasion the 
President expressed sharp disagreement with a report issued 
by the committee on defence. The memos issued by the staff 
are often hard-hitting but each carries the printed disclaimer: 
“NOTE: Neither the members of the Republican Policy 
Committee nor other Republican Senators are responsible for 
the statements herein contained, except such as they are 
willing to endorse and make their own.” In effect this gives 
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every Republican a chance to disagree with the “policy line”’ 
of the committee. In July, 1956 a staff memo charged that the 
official Communist line was that “the Republicans must be 
defeated and all support thrown to the Democrats in the 1956 
election”. Democrats angrily denounced the report and a 
senior member of the Republican committee announced on 
the floor of the Senate that he had never seen the report prior 
to its issuance and that he personally repudiated it. Floor leader 
Knowland took a similar position and Styles Bridges, who was 
out of town, said he had no knowledge that the document had 
been published. This was despite the fact that the chairman is 
supposed to clear every report before it is made public. 

A few modest achievements have been made in the field of 
policy and there have been matters involving tax legislation, 
Alaska statehood, and atomic energy where the policy com- 
mittees have forged what might be accurately termed a party 
position and obtained close to a unanimous vote of all of their 
senators. On only a few occasions have the committees taken a 
position on a policy. When this has been done, however, the 
non-committee members have shown some reluctance to 
disagree with the position because the committees are com- 
posed of some of the most powerful and respected men in the 
Senate. When a pronouncement is made by the committee it 
helps to create the psychology of a party position. 

Policy committee discussions are meetings of some of the 
men of power and they etch, for the leadership, the areas of 
agreement and disagreement and may help to point out where 
a compromise may be developed. The staff studies prepared 
for the committee include useful analyses of partisan implica- 
tions of certain policies and also show where party policy does 
not appear involved. Margins of party control in recent years 
have been very narrow and such is likely to be the case for 
several years. With this prospect, the need for some group 
which can influence even a few votes on crucial legislation is 
apparent. The policy committee staffs, moreover, are a most 
useful service arm for the leadership. Most senators would 
probably agree that the committees could be justified on this 
ground alone. 
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CONCLUSION 

Bicameralism, separation of powers, federalism and mid- 
term elections provide an obvious rationale for atomized 
national-level organization of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. A single central party headquarters might best serve 
the party interest in a unitary state. Yet the regional and 
constituency organizations in Great Britain perform for 
members of the Parliament some of the services provided in 
the United States by the Capitol Hill committees. In very 
few states does one find a congressional or senatorial organiza- 
tion comparable to the constituency associations. 

But the nature of the parties themselves, as well as custom 
and expediency, also account for the proliferation of organiza- 
tion in the United States. American parties are multiple 
personalities. The interest of the national party is concerned 
with keeping focus on: (1) the party in general and the 
quadrennial national convention; (2) the presidential party; 
(3) the party in the House; and (4) the party in the Senate. 
That the major parties have chosen to serve their many egos 
by several autonomous committees is understandable, if not 
logical. The national committees provide the element of 
generalization; the Capitol Hill committees provide particular- 
ization. Diffusion of the national party headquarters is another 
illustration of where a form which seems outwardly illogical 
possesses, at least to party practitioners, demonstrable virtues. 
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HAS PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 
A FUTURE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA? 


by Vicror C.M.G., Litt.D. 


P to the Japanese occupation of the region from 
1941-45, all the countries of Southeast Asia, except 


Thailand, were under some form of colonial rule, and 
even Thailand had only recently freed itself from extra- 
territoriality and of the economic disabilities imposed on it by 
treaties with the Western Powers. Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, America, and Portugal decided the over-all policies of 
their dependencies and kept a firm grip of the administrative 
reins. 

But although democracy in the Western sense of the term 
did not exist before 1941, the countries of the region already 
possessed some of the forms of representative government 
together with something, in varying measure, of its substance. 

In Burma, the “dyarchy” constitution which the British 
Parliament granted to the country in 1921 introduced the 
machinery of representative government although it accom- 
panied it with elaborate precautionary measures that left 
unimpaired Britain’s control of economic affairs: in the Straits 
Settlements there was a Legislative Council appointed by the 
Governor, with an official majority, and in the Federated 
Malay States a Federal Council with powers similarly limited 
by its composition and the powers of the High Commissioner, 
on both of which the several communities and the industrial 
and commercial interests were represented ; in Indo-China the 
French held to their theory of the République une et indivisible 
with a highly centralized direction from Paris and with repre- 
sentation of Cochin-China in the Chambre des Députés, but 
the development of colonial self-government had no place in 
their policy; in Netherlands India (Indonesia) the Dutch had 
created the Volksraad in 1917, but it had no legislative, only 
deliberative, powers, leaving the Dutch in complete control of 
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legislation. Until 1932, Thailand had been an absolute 
monarchy, but the “‘middle-class revolution” of that year did 
no more than to introduce an appearance of democracy, retain- 
ing power in the hands of a political clique. In the Philippines 
alone was the principle of self-government within the foresee- 
able future accepted and the representative institutions shaped 
accordingly. In March 1934, the Tydings-McDuffie Bill was 
passed establishing the Philippines Commonwealth, and the 
Filipinos then met to draw up a constitution for the eventual 
Republic and the interim Commonwealth. 

The Americans, with intervals of hesitation, trained their 
dependent people to take over the government of their country 
in due course. The British did so to a much more limited 
extent. In Burma, Burmese had been admitted to the Civil 
Service for many years before the Japanese invasion; in 
Malaya, Malay aristocrats were admitted to the Malayan Civil 
Service in moderate numbers—but no locally-born Chinese or 
Indians. The Dutch and French did practically nothing to train 
administrative personnel at the higher levels for the simple 
reason that they never visualized independence for Indonesia 
or Indo-China. 

These facts should be borne in mind in considering any 
criticism of post-liberation democracy in the region for they 
demonstrate the very limited opportunities the peoples of 
Southeast Asia have had of working the system. Even so, 
their experience of Western parliamentary institutions, either 
through direct contact with them in the local councils or 
through education from Western sources, was favourable 
enough to persuade them to adopt them of their own free will 
in some form or another when they achieved their independ- 
ence—and this in spite of the adoption by China and North 
Vietnam of the Communist system. At the present time, Burma, 
Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
the Federation of Malaya, and Singapore (subject only to the 
retention of defence powers by Britain in the case of the two 
latter) are all governed under parliamentary constitutions of 
one sort or another. Thailand also has a constitution, but half 
of the assembly is appointed by the Government and the 
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country is, in fact, ruled by a dictatorship relying on the support 
of the army. 

These constitutions are still on trial and the faultiness of 
their working has led a number of critics to express doubts 
as to the suitability of this form of government for Southeast 
Asian countries, In the Philippines there have been many 
charges of electoral malpractice and corruption has oeen wide- 
spread. The Bell Report indicated the great gap between pro- 
grammes and achievements. On the other hand it is clear that 
more than the bare forms of representative institutions has 
survived, political parties vie with each other for the control 
of the Government, and there is a wide measure of freedom of 
speech and of the Press, The advent of President Magsaysay, 
too, has done much to infuse new life into the system. Burma, 
since independence, has been torn by rival insurgencies, Com- 
munist, Karen, and P.V.O., but the continued predominance 
of the A.F.P.F.L. (Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, a 
coalition of Socialist, trade-union, and Buddhist elements) at 
the polls has ensured a large element of stability in the Burmese 
political situation. But, ignoring the three now independent 
components of what was once Indo-China, where conditions 
following the Geneva “truce” have been unfavourable to the 
growth of democracy, it is in Indonesia that the democratic 
system seems to have been under the greatest strain and is 
functioning only in a halting fashion. Says Mr. Tibor Mende in 
Southeast Asia Between Two Worlds: 

‘“*‘Whatever its inconveniences, parliamentary democracy 
has repeatedly demonstrated its advantages over all rival 
political systems. But it has its preconditions. Through no 
fault of the Indonesians, those preconditions do not yet 
seem to exist in their country, Before democracy is in a 
position to confer any benefits, its disadvantages are dis- 
appointing even to its warmest upholders. Meanwhile, 
the impatient ‘common people’ are discovering that only 
strong organizations can give direction to an endless 
debate.” 

The faltering of democracy in Southeast Asia can readily 
be accounted for by (a) the failure of the colonial powers, 
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notably the French and the Dutch, to prepare the people of 
their dependencies to govern themselves, and (6) by the short- 
ness of the time that has elapsed since independence (in the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore full independence, 
indeed, is not yet a fact, though it is well on the way towards 
being so). A more serious and fundamental criticism than any 
based on the practical working of the democratic constitutions, 
however, is that the authoritarian past of the several countries 
before the arrival of the Europeans has saddled them with a 
tradition hostile to the growth of democratic institutions. They 
can, it is argued, be unified and disciplined only by a dictator- 
ship. My own reading of Southeast Asia history, however, 
does not lead me to accept this conclusion. 

“Burma’s royal Government” (says Mr. John F. Cady) 
“was a despotism tempered by administrative inefficiency, by 
locally functioning feudal institutions, and by religious tradi- 
tions of considerable influence”. Burmese customary law 
aimed to reach agreement by means of arbitration under a 
referee. Recalcitrant members of any village could be expelled 
by community action and their land confiscated. The monastic 
system, afterwards undermined by British education policy, 
afforded the entire male population a broad avenue to learn- 
ing and social influence. In the Malay States before the coming 
of the British, the rule of the princes had many checks imposed 
upon it by the adat, or customary law, and redress of grievances 
was sought by rebellion and the deposition of the prince if his 
tyranny became unbearable. The creating of the British 
“protectorates” made rebellion impossible. In Indonesia, the 
situation was not very different. It was the Europeans who, 
for their own purposes, recognized the princes and supported 
their claims against their people in return for recognition of 
their own overlordship. The Dutch appreciated quite early the 
advantages of “indirect rule”. Whether or not the princes 
oppressed their peoples was from the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries of secondary importance so long as the Dutch were 
able to exploit the resources of the country. The system of 
political dependence and economic vassalage led to an inevit- 
able breakdown of the State administration, while the removal 
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of the right to rebel deprived the people of their traditional (if 
rough and ready) means of redress. In the Malay States, the 
British also recognized the Sultans for similar motives, but in 
this case they gradually took over the entire administration, 
turning a nominally “indirect” into a virtually “direct” rule 
and thus assuming direct responsibility for equity as well as 
for law and order. In Burma, the Crosthwaite “pacification” 
from 1885-89 completely destroyed the system of “circle head- 
men” as being rallying points for rebellion, and a system of 
village local government, still in being, was created in its 
stead. In the Philippines the Spanish erected a feudalism of 
their own, which created great social inequalities, on the basis 
of the native barrios and barangays (villages and “‘hundreds’’) 
whose abuses have survived nearly fifty years of American rule. 

My point here is that the contention that the peoples of 
Southeast Asia have no regard for individual freedom and 
that they can therefore be governed only by a dictatorship is 
a fallacy. The newly independent and democratic countries 
have held together in a quite remarkable way in spite of the 
inherent tendencies to fragmentation. On the other hand, 
Thailand, a country which has been run by a dictatorship since 
it was an absolute monarchy, is far less stable than the countries 
with a large measure of democratic control. Moreover, the 
people of Southeast Asia have so widely adopted the idea of 
democracy that, to establish himself in public favour, a leader 
has to convince his followers that he identifies himself with the 
wishes of “‘the people”. It is useless for him to appeal to any 
inherited or legal authority if this requirement is not satisfied. 
(Prince Sihanouk of Cambodiajand the Sultan of Jogjakarta are 
cases in point.) {They have,{ moreover, to dissociate them- 
selves completely from “colonialism” in every way. 

One final and conclusive argument against dictatorship as 
a system of government in the region is that the people will not 
support it, and, when it exists, it can only be held up by external 
means. The West has played the principal part in creating this 
democratic frame of mind and the West’s best policy, in its own 
interests, is to facilitate the growth of parliamentary democracy 
by every means in its power. 
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I would, however, couple this opinion with a note of warn- 
ing. Parliamentary democracy, to be acceptable to Southeast 
Asia, must be fashioned by local experience to meet local 
requirements. If it appears in any way to be imposed by the 
West it will be repudiated. All efforts to decide the form of 
government, its composition, or its policy by means of external 
pressures—financial, economic, or military—must be avoided. 
On a less important level I am inclined to feel that too direct 
an influence by the “Mother of Parliaments”, such as the 
presentation of maces to younger democratic bodies or the 
introduction by colonial governments of “Speakers” into the 
local assemblies, is likely to arouse suspicions which may 
defeat the purpose of the move. By all means let the people of 
Southeast Asia have the full advantage of our long experience, 
but let them choose for themselves what institutions or usages 
of our system they will take as their models. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS 
A HISTORICAL SURVEY—III 
by A. E. Musson 


HE repeal of the “‘taxes on knowledge” resulted in a 

remarkable development of the newspaper press. News- 

papers could now be published for a penny and so were 
within the means of a vastly greater reading public. Their 
number rapidly increased, from 563 (17 dailies) in 1851 to 
1,294 (84 dailies) in 1867 and 2,456 (203 dailies) in 1913,! 
while there was an even greater increase in the number of 
magazines and periodicals. Newspaper circulations also rose 
dramatically. London penny papers like the Daily Telegraph 
and Daily News had circulations of 150,000—-200,000 within 
twenty or thirty years, while the leading provincial dailies 
raised theirs to 30,000-40,000. These soaring figures were 
made possible by a technical revolution in the printing trade, 
hand press and hand composition being replaced by printing 
and composing machines. 

Despite such figures, however, newspapers were not yet 
bought by the masses. They catered mainly for serious and 
educated middle-class readers, without any “‘popular” appeal, 
presenting the news soberly and solidly, without large head- 
lines, “features”, pictures, and other characteristics of the 
modern press. It was not until Alfred Harmsworth (the future 
Lord Northcliffe) started the Daily Mail in 1896 that the era of 
newspapers for the millions began.? Publishing the Daily Mail 
for a halfpenny, he deliberately set out to appeal to the masses, 
with a livelier, briefer treatment of news, sensational head- 
lines, trivial “popular’’ topics, and a display of “features” and 

1 Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory. 

2 This revolution had been presaged in the field of cheap periodicals 
by Newnes’s Titbits (1881), Harmsworth’s Answers (1888), and Pearson’s 
Pearson’s Weekly (1890), and among newspapers by the not very successful 
Morning Leader (1892) and Morning (1892). On the establishment and early 


history of the Daily Mail, see F. A. Mackenzie, The Mystery of the Daily 
Mail (1921). 
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“stunts”. He followed it up with the Daily Mirror, a picture 
paper, in 1903. Thus there began a new era in journalism, “the 
Harmsworth revolution”. As a result of general elementary 
education, following the Act of 1870, there was a great market 
waiting to be exploited. The masses would not read the serious 
Victorian newspapers: what they wanted was something sim- 
pler, brighter, and more entertaining. Harmsworth provided it. 

His example was soon followed by others. The Daily Express, 
Daily Dispatch, and other cheap popular papers sprang into 
existence, while many of the older newspapers were forced 
to brighten themselves up or perish (as some did). Some of the 
“serious” papers like The Times, Daily Telegraph, and Manchester 
Guardian, refused to lower their standards, but even they had 
eventually to adopt more attractive lay-outs, with larger head- 
lines and more “features”. The Times, ironically, was probably 
saved from extinction by Lord Northcliffe’s purchase of it in 
1908, and the Telegraph similarly by Lords Camrose, Kemsley, 
and Iliffe, in 1928. Meanwhile the popular papers built up 
massive circulations, numbered in millions, and by printing 
in Manchester and Glasgow as well as in London they became 
“national” journals, competing not only with each other but 
also with the old local newspapers, many of which succumbed. 
The number of newspapers in the United Kingdom fell 
between 1913 and 1939 from 2,456 (203 dailies) to 1,888 
(154 dailies).1 Many independent local newspapers managed 
to survive, but these were mostly weeklies, with small circula- 
tions. The majority of daily and Sunday newspapers have 
fallen under the control of large combines. So too have many 
magazines and periodicals. The present century has seen the 
rise of great “‘press lords”, controlling large newspaper 
“groups” or “chains”, which have swallowed up or destroyed 
many independent journals. Great newspaper owners like 
Lords Northcliffe and Rothermere, Sir Edward Hulton, Lord 
Beaverbrook, Lords Camrose and Kemsley, along with lesser 
lords, became able to exercise great power through their 
control of the press. 

Some of the dangers in these developments were visible 

1 Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory. 
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and began to arouse criticism before the end of the nineteenth 
century, in fact before “the Harmsworth revolution”. The 
historian Lecky, for example, writing in the 1880s, pointed out 
the great “power divorced from responsibility” in the hands of 
newspaper proprietors.! ““A very few men, who are altogether 
unconnected with the official business of the State, who are 
personally unknown to the nation, whose position is entirely 
self-constituted and peculiarly exposed to sinister influences, 
often succeed in acquiring by the press a greater influence than 
most responsible statesmen. They constitute themselves the 
mouthpiece and representatives of the nation, and they are 
often accepted as such throughout Europe. They make it their 
task to select, classify, and colour the info::nation, and to 
supply the opinions of their readers; and as comparatively few 
men have the wish or the time or the power to compare evidence 
and weigh arguments, they dictate absolutely the conclusions 
of thousands. If they cannot altogether make opinion, they 
can at least exaggerate, bias, and influence it.’”’ Moreover, 
contrary to the belief of free-traders that competition would 
ensure newspapers of the highest quality, journalistic standards 
had become very low. “A knack of clever writing, great enter- 
prise in bringing together the kind of information which amuses 
or interests the public, tact in catching and following the first 
symptoms of change of opinions, a skilful pandering to popular 
prejudice, malevolent gossip, sensational falsehood, coarse 
descriptions, vindictive attacks on individuals, nations, or 
classes, are the elements of which many great newspaper 
ascendencies have been mainly built....A newspaper, as 
such, is and must be a commercial speculation, with interests 
in many respects coincident, in some respects directly clashing 
with the true interests of the nation. Considered commercially, 
its popularity is the condition and the measure of its success, 
and it is a matter of perfect indifference from what source that 
popularity is derived. It must write down to the level of its 
readers. Its business is not to improve them but to please them. 
If a vicious style, if coarse, vulgar, or immoral attacks are 


' Lecky, W. E. H., A History of England in the Eighteenth Century (1882) 
Vol. III, pp. 263-5, referring to the modern press. 
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widely popular, it is the commercial interest of the newspaper 
to gratify the taste.” Lecky was afraid that national education 
would result in the establishment of newspapers written for the 
express purpose of playing upon the “‘most odious passions” 
of the poorer classes. 

By the eve of the First World War, with the growth of the 
cheap popular press, these objectionable features had become 
more marked, as described, for example, by R. A. Scott-James 
in The Influence of the Press (1913). The press had become much 
more “frankly commercial’, much more a part of capitalist 
“big business”, much more subject to monopolistic control, 
and so less varied and less free. Paradoxically, the growth of 
democracy and a “popular” press has been accompanied by 
the concentration of newspaper ownership (with its control of 
public opinion) into fewer and fewer hands. These character- 
istics of the modern press have developed to a much greater 
extent and become more clearly visible since the First World 
War. They have given rise to a great deal of critical literature, 
and there is no doubt that they do cause serious questioning as to 
whether the victories of the mid-nineteenth century have given 
us a really free press, and, if so, whether freedom has not brought 
serious evils which necessitate reimposition of some control. 

Criticism of the modern press falls under two main heads, 
firstly in regard to its contents and purpose, secondly in regard 
to its ownership and control. The two are, of course, inter- 
connected: modern newspaper lords or millionaires, control- 
ling almost the whole of the press, are said to have lowered its 
character by “commercializing” it; they are also able to distort 
or suppress news and manipulate opinion in order to protect 
and further their capitalist interests. Under such control, it is 
said, the press has for the most part lost the high purpose which 
it once had. In the later nineteenth century it appealed to 
thinking people, its main aim being to seek out the truth on 
important public matters and to give a full and accurate supply 
of news. It was the “‘Fourth Estate”, the watchdog of our 
democratic constitution, always ready to reveal abuses, to 
criticize corruption or inefficiency, to keep the public con- 
tinuously informed of what was going on in the political and 
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commercial world, and so create a healthy public opinion. At 
the same time it devoted space to cultivated topics such as 
books, the theatre, music, and the arts generally. The nine- 
teenth century was an age of great editors, with high journal- 
istic standards and a strong sense of the responsibilities of the 
press, and they enjoyed considerable independence without 
direction by the newspaper proprietors. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, it is maintained, 
the purpose and character of the press have been changed for 
the worse. It has become just another business—selling news- 
papers to make profits—just like selling soap or cigarettes. It 
has little high moral, or political, or educational, or informa- 
tive purpose; it is a part of the mass-entertainment business, 
seeking merely to excite and amuse. To achieve mass circula- 
tions, and thus maximize advertisement revenue, it appeals to 
the lowest common denominator, giving prominence to 
trivialities, crime, and sex. It has ceased to provide the basis 
for an informed public opinion; such news as it gives is mainly 
in sensational form, with catchy headlines, pictures, and little 
solid matter; a great deal is inaccurate or even deliberately 
untruthful, while much news is suppressed, either as lacking 
mass appeal or as being contrary to the business or political 
interests of the proprietors. In the background, moreover, big 
advertisers also exert a sinister influence. There has been a 
great deterioration in the independence and hence in the 
quality of editors. The press has become “‘big business’. Many 
small independent newspapers have been bought up or squeezed 
out of existence by millionaire press lords, and it is almost im- 
possible, owing to high capital costs, to start a new daily paper. 
It is ludicrous to pretend that under such monopolistic capitalist 
control the press any longer serves a high moral purpose, that it 
protects the public interest, or that it is really free. 

These are the views expressed by critics of the modern 
press. On the other hand, however, many strong arguments 
have been put forward in its defence and praise. It has been 
pointed out that the modern popular press is the inevitable 
outcome of universal elementary education: the masses have 
learnt how to read and write, but have not, for the most part, 
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developed higher tastes, and the popular press gives them what 
they want—exciting headlines and pictures, snippets of news, 
sensationalism, sex, betting, and sport. There has always been 
an undergrowth of low literature, like the “‘penny dreadfuls” 
of the nineteenth century, and the modern popular press has, 
in fact, raised not lowered popular standards. The mass of the 
people do not wish to be informed at length, to read detailed 
reports, and to think hard about serious matters, but to be 
entertained and thrilled; anything seriously presented bores 
them and they will not buy it. In other words, the public gets 
the press it wants—or deserves. It is maintained that, despite 
the growth of large combines, the newspaper industry is still 
highly competitive. Newspapers are therefore forced to adopt 
those methods which will make them popular and so keep up 
or increase their circulations. The question is a simple economic 
one of demand and supply. Newspaper publishers cannot force 
the public to buy, and unless a newspaper satisfies popular 
tastes it will soon fail. Fleet Street is littered with the wreckage 
of such journals. Circulation figures are the acid test of a news- 
paper’s success. 

This policy does not necessarily result in deplorably low 
standards, as critics have alleged. Popular tastes are varied, 
and so are newspapers. Some—the mass-circulation “‘popular” 
papers, like the Daily Mail, Daily Express, News Chronicle, and 
Daily Herald—cater for the multitude. High-brows or middle- 
brows may regard them as “rags”, but their circulation 
figures prove that they meet the tastes of the millions, and they 
do provide, in bright and attractive form, the main gist of 
most important news, as well as entertaining “features” on 
varied aspects of life. At the same time, such high-class papers 
as The Times and Manchester Guardian, and many provincial 
dailies which still survive, cater for the better educated, with 
wider and more sophisticated interests and a desire for more 
detailed and serious information on current affairs. These still 
carry on the nineteenth-century tradition, though in brighter 
and more varied fashion. Sunday newspapers can be similarly 
classified, and also the multitudinous periodicals and magazines, 
which provide for every sort of interest and every level of intelli- 
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gence. Hundreds of weekly newspapers, still mostly independ- 
ent, give a very full and interesting coverage of local news. 

Thus, it is claimed, the press is amply fulfilling its duties in 
providing news and varied entertainment for its readers, while, 
at the same time, reflecting public opinion. It also performs a 
useful service by its advertisements. There is nothing wrong in 
advertising and advertisers do not exert a sinister influence. 
Advertisement revenue, in fact, is the safeguard of a paper’s 
independence against political subsidies or other bribery. It 
is true that newspapers rely very greatly on advertising revenue, 
but the latter depends mainly on the size of circulation, so that 
newspapers must seek by every means to attract more and 
more readers, and this they can only do by satisfying public 
demand in their lay-out, style, and contents. 

Above all, the British press is still free, while in many other 
countries information and opinion are regimented under 
authoritarian control. The press is the bulwark of our demo- 
cratic system. We must resolutely resist any kind of Govern- 
ment control. Newspaper production must be left to com- 
petitive private enterprise, free to seek out truth and to criticize, 
allowing expression to different political ideas, catering for all 
kinds of public tastes. Government control or censorship 
would lead to the destruction of liberty and democracy. 

But, say the critics of the modern press, is this theory of 
complete laissez-faire tenable? Are not these the arguments 
that have always been used to support individualist, profiteer- 
ing, capitalist motives in every field, and have they not been 
discredited? Has not private capitalism always professed to 
serve, and yet has it not everywhere exploited, the public 
interest? And has not Parliament been forced, in the public 
interest, to pass protective and controlling legislation ? Is there 
really free competition among newspapers? Have not a great 
many independent journals been destroyed or bought up by 
big combines, and has there not been for many years a 
tendency towards newspaper monopolies? Is it really true that 
the present system of newspaper production merely gives the 
public what it wants? Are low standards in the press simply 
a reflection of the low mental and moral standards of the 
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general public? Are not newspaper proprietors able to mould 
or even make public opinion? Do they not establish and 
perpetuate low standards? Do they not create deplorable 
reading tastes and habits, in the same way that purveyors of 
drugs can create drug addicts? Should circulation figures be 
the sole test of a good newspaper ? Is this not too commercial 
an attitude? Is not a newspaper something more than a com- 
mercial product ? Should there not be some other standards— 
moral, literary, educational? Has not a democratic press 
responsibility to keep the public fully and accurately informed 
on important political affairs, instead of supplying sensational 
headlines, distorted news, and trivial entertainment? 

It is clearly impossible, say many critics, to expect the 
newspaper proprietors to take any remedial action. Parliament 
must therefore pass legislation, just as it has been forced, in the 
public interest, to restrict individual freedom and impose 
certain standards in many other fields. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that in this field simple objective standards cannot be 
devised. How shall it be decided whether or not the contents 
of a newspaper are dangerous or harmful? This involves sub- 
jective judgment on ethical or political matters. Government 
control of the press may lead to moral or political dictatorship 
if it is not strictly circumscribed. There is, of course, something 
like consensus of opinion on the desirability of suppressing 
certain matters, as expressed in the law of civil libel and the 
law regarding obscene publications. But the law of libel is held 
by many journalists to be too restrictive, laying them open too 
easily to blackmail, preventing the revelation of abuses, and 
checking free comment on many matters of public concern. 
There has also been much criticism of the law regarding 
obscenity, on which there are wide differences of opinion, and 
on which opinion is constantly changing. The dividing line 
between liberty and licence is still hard to define, and is dif- 
ferently placed in every age. Many think it best to keep 
legislation or Government interference in matters of press 
morality at a minimum, and to leave things to the improving 
influences of public education and the voluntary development 
of better journalistic standards. 
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Even more dangerous is any control of political opinions, 
since such control is the very negation of democracy. It was 
only after a political struggle lasting several centuries that the 
modern freedom of the press was achieved. Even yet, however, 
there have to be some limits. Although we believe in freedom 
for minorities to express their opinions, this freedom cannot be 
absolute. The Government could not, for example, permit a 
minority to preach and organize violent revolution. The law 
of seditious libel has long lain practically dormant, but it is 
still there and still provides for the prosecution of anyone 
publishing matter calculated to excite disaffection against the 
Sovereign or Government or leading to a breach of the peace. 
There has grown up in this country, however, a tradition of 
peaceful, constitutional reform, of gradual change and political 
stability. Under these circumstances, Governments have ceased 
to prosecute for sedition and wide freedom of political criticism 
is allowed. 

Should there not, however, be so1.xe kind of control upon 
the irresponsible power of big newspaper proprietors, since it 
is dangerous to democracy? That press lords have exercised 
immense political influence, not only openly in their news- 
papers, but also behind the scenes, in private, is beyond dispute, 
as evidenced by recently published lives of Prime Ministers 
such as Asquith, Lloyd George, Bonar Law, and Baldwin, and 
of newspaper proprietors like Northcliffe and Beaverbrook. 
Northcliffe’s political manoeuvres were notorious. His whole 
life was, as even an admiring biographer admits, “‘concen- 
trated on the pursuit and exercise of power through the 
Press”. He used his papers to make and unmake governments 
and to impose his own political ideas, visualizing himself as a 
sort of Napoleon through his control of public opinion. Lloyd 
George fiercely denounced in 1918 his “diseased vanity’’, lust 
for power, and “grasshopper”-like political behaviour. At 
the end of his life, Northcliffe himself admitted the power of 
the press lords in a small pamphlet, Newspapers and Their 
Millionaires (1922), in which he showed the diverse capitalist 
interests controlling the press—the Cadbury and Rowntree 
1 Clarke, T., Northcliffe in History (1950), p. 187. 
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chocolate millions, the Berry coal and iron millions, and so on 
—many papers being “maintained by wealthy men for the 
purpose of political and social advancement’’, though North- 
cliffe saw “‘nothing wrong in that’’. Northcliffe’s brother, Lord 
Rothermere, we are informed, “‘called on Bonar Law... and 
demanded as the price of his newspapers’ support an earldom 
for himself and Cabinet office for his son”, though without 
success.! Baldwin’s bitter denunciations of the machinations 
of the press lords are well known. He described the Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere press (which, in the early ’thirties, was out to 
destroy his leadership of the Conservative party) as “engines 
of propaganda for the constantly changing policies, desires, 
personal wishes, personal likes and personal dislikes of two 
men”’.? They were “aiming at power—and power without 
responsibility”. Mr. Tom Driberg has recently shown the 
powerful backstairs political influence exerted for many years by 
Beaverbrook,? who openly admitted to the Royal Commission 
on the Press that “‘I run the paper [the Daily Express] purely for 
the purpose of making propaganda, and with no other motive”. 

It is not surprising that there have been left-wing attacks 
upon the capitalist-dominated press. Newspaper proprietors, 
however, have always been able to take cover behind the 
“freedom of the press”. It is also pointed out that too much 
attention should not be paid to the attacks of politicians, who 
naturally dislike criticism. Press freedom is always obnoxious 
to those in authority. Moreover, the political influence of the 
press lords has perhaps been exaggerated. Northcliffe failed 
against Lloyd George; so did Beaverbrook and Rothermere 
against Baldwin; and despite the general support of the 
press, the Conservatives polled less votes than Labour in the 
general elections of 1945, 1950, and 1951. There is widespread 
distrust of the press, and the political bias of different papers is 
fairly well known. 

These “‘pros” and ‘‘cons” have been argued over at great 
length for many years, culminating in 1947 in the appointment 


1 Blake, R., The Unknown Prime Minister: The Life and Times of Andrew 
Bonar Law (1955), P- 472+ 

2 Speech quoted in The Times, 18th March, 1931. 

3 Driberg, T., Beaverbrook (1956). 
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of a Royal Commission on the Press. A Socialist Government 
was then in power and so the National Union of Journalists 
succeeded in getting the following motion carried in the House 
of Commons (29th October, 1946): “That, having regard to 
the increasing public concern at the growth of monopolistic 
tendencies in the control of the Press and with the object of 
furthering the free expression of opinion through the Press and 
the greatest possible accuracy in the presentation of news, this 
House considers that a Royal Commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the finance, control, management and owner- 
ship of the Press’’. 

The Royal Commission was duly appointed in March 1947 
and, after examining a great deal of written and oral evidence, 
presented its report in 1949. There was plenty of evidence in 
support of those who had attacked the press lords and com- 
bines, but the Commission found itself in a dilemma, between 
the two alternatives of legislative control and capitalist 
monopoly. They regarded the latter as the lesser evil. They 
considered, moreover, “‘that the case against chains has been 
overstated”. “‘There is nothing approaching monopoly in the 
Press as a whole. ... The largest single aggregation of news- 
papers in one ownership, that controlled by Kemsley News- 
papers Ltd., accounts for [only] 17.18 per cent of the total 
number of general daily and Sunday newspapers in the 
country”, and there was far less concentration of ownership 
among weekly papers and periodicals. The Commission did 
not think the present combines were so large ‘‘as to prejudice 
the free expression of opinion or the accurate presentation of 
news or to be contrary to the best interests of the public”. 
But they would “‘deplore any tendency on the part of the larger 
chains to expand”. To sum up, they did “‘not consider any 
drastic alteration of present forms of ownership necessary or 
desirable”’. “Free enterprise’, they believed, “is a prerequisite 
of a free Press’’. They rejected, therefore, proposals for break- 
ing up or limiting the size of newspaper combines, for restrict- 
ing circulations, advertising revenue, or profits, for establish- 
ing public newspaper trusts or corporations—in fact they were 
against any legislative interference or State control. 
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In regard to the policy and contents of the press, the Com- 
mission found that there was a very low quality in many 
“popular’’ papers, with exaggerated headlines, sensationalism, 
crime, sex, and sport occupying by far the most space; but 
they were forced to admit that the newspapers had to satisfy 
the public taste. No doubt the appeal of such newspapers was 
“very largely to the lowest common denominator of taste and 
interest’; but they did not all wallow in the gutter, there was 
some sense of vocation and public responsibility, and there were 
“quality” papers available. The Commission also found that 
there was a great deal of inaccuracy, distortion, and sup- 
pression of news, and that political bias was general; but there 
were papers of all political colours from The Times to the 
Daily Worker. The independence of the British press—the 
“extreme rarity of subsidies’”—was one of its most notable 
features. ““The policy of the Press is dictated neither by the 
advertisers, nor by the Government, nor by any outside 
financial interests. It is the policy of those who own and con- 
duct the Press.” 

There was clearly a good deal of cleaning-up to be done, 
but the Commission considered it “‘preferable to seek the means 
of maintaining the proper relationship between the Press and 
society not in Government action but in the Press itself”. Here 
again they were opposed to any legislative control. They 
recommended that the press itself should set up a “General 
Council of the Press”, whose duty would be to safeguard the 
freedom of the press, to raise journalistic standards, and to deal 
with abuses. But the Council should be set up voluntarily, not 
by statute: it should “depend for its effectiveness on its moral 
authority rather than on any statutory sanctions”. The Council 
should consist not only of representatives of newspaper proprie- 
tors, editors, and other journalists, but also of a certain number of 
lay members, including the chairman, from outside the industry. 

Thus the newspaper proprietors had triumphed and the 
allegations and proposals of the National Union of Journalists 
and others were, for the most part, rejected. The British press, 
it was agreed, was “inferior to none in the world”, and 
it would be most unwise to interfere with its present free- 
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dom.! The recommendation of the Royal Commission in regard 
to the establishment of a General Council of the Press was 
supported by the House of Commons and accepted by the 
press itself, and the Council was duly established in 1953. But 
the Commission’s proposal that it should include lay members 
was rejected, newspaper owners and editors objecting to out- 
side interference; they also decided that meetings should be 
private, not public, newspaper reporters being excluded! The 
Council considers its “prime duty” to be “that of preserving 
in full the existing liberty of the Press... the only ultimate 
safeguard of our democracy’’. It is also concerned with clean- 
ing up the press, but its annual reports do not indicate a very 
active campaign in this direction; indeed they defend rather 
than condemn the alleged abuses, in the name of press freedom. 
In any case, the Council’s authority is only a moral one. 
Perhaps it is too early to pass judgement upon its performances, 
but there seems little likelihood that it will make much dif- 
ference to the contents of the press. Its establishment appears 
to have been a sop to public opinion and the House of Com- 
mons. Moreover, on the fundamental issue of the monopolistic 
tendencies of newspaper combines nothing has been done. 

It may well be, therefore, that legislative control may 
ultimately come. A future Socialist Parliament, for example, 
may well decide that more drastic measures are needed. If, 
indeed, further industries are nationalized, if a fully Socialist 
State is established, the position of a predominantly capitalist 
press will be anomalous. The position of the press has changed 
in the past with political and social changes. The profound 
changes which complete Socialism would bring could not but 
profoundly alter the character of the press. The press of today 
is, as the Royal Commission reported, “frankly partisan’’ in 
politics. The great majority of the press undoubtedly supports 
private enterprise capitalism, of which it is part. If Socialism 
were fully established, however, the press, like other capitalist 
industries, would be nationalized, especially as it is the main 


1 On the various kinds of political control imposed upon the press in 
foreign countries, see the International Press Institute’s Government 
Pressures on the Press (1956). 
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political bulwark of the capitalist system. We should all then 
be Socialists. Party divisions, if they still persisted, would be in 
support of opposing policies or personalities within the frame- 
work of Socialist society. Similarly, there might still be some 
variety, some differences of opinion, in the press, though much 
less than at present since there would be far less political and 
social variation. Public trusts or corporations might be estab- 
lished for the publication of newspapers and periodicals, and 
a certain amount of editorial independence might be per- 
mitted. Obviously, however, there would be serious danger of 
complete State control, or control by a political clique con- 
trolling the Government, and any independent criticism, any 
free expression of public opinion, might be completely stifled. 
Our situation would then be far worse, our freedom far less, 
than at present. 
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BRITISH PRESSURE GROUPS 


by ALLEN PoTTER 


OLITICAL parties have been rescued from general 
Presrtenatin as worms in the body politic and recog- 
nized as inevitable and necessary elements of a modern 
democratic state. Now it is the turn of pressure groups. A 
“pressure group” should be regarded, not as a pernicious 
organization to which someone else belongs in contrast with a 
“representative body putting its point of view” to which one 
belongs oneself, but as any non-party group that seeks to affect 
the formulation or administration pf public policy, whether 
one approves of its objects or notLthe term “‘pressure group” 
and a good many of the notions about the role of pressure 
groups are derived from studies of American politics; and it is 
important not to have some of the more sensational accounts 
of “pressure politics” and “lobbying” in the United States 
much in mind when considering the activities of British 
pressure groups—or, for that matter, American pressure 
groups. The chief forms that “‘pressure’’ takes are appeals to 
public opinion, fairly open assistance to the major political 
parties and members of Parliament (though little is known 
about the details of Conservative financial arrangements), the 
provision of information (often of a technical kind), and 
agsisfance in the implementation of governmental policy. 
Lone of the most significant Anglo-American notions about 
pressure groups is that political parties may be distinguished 
from them. In a political system in which there are only two 
or three major parties, the major parties run candidates in 
elections, but the pressure groups do not; and the major 
parties seek to obtain control of the general conduct of affairs, 
while the pressure groups seek to influence the determination 
or execution of particular policies. Minor parties, such as the 
Welsh and Scottish nationalist parties, are parties in the one 
sense but not the other: they run candidates, but have no 
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prospect of obtaining control of the government. They may 
be looked upon as pressure groups whose aims are unlikely to 
be attained either by their allying themselves to one of the 
major parties or by their playing the major parties off against 
one another. Various estimates of the relative success of dif- 
ferent tactics may, of course, be made by the groups concerned, 
as the different tactics used by the several Scottish nationalist 
groups with regard to petitions and polls—and pillar boxes— 
demonstrate. 

The further a party system departs from a “two-party 
system” the harder it is to maintain the distinction between 
parties and pressure groups. In a “‘multi-party system” several 
kinds of organized groups run candidates, and no organization 
has the prospect of obtaining control of the government for 
itself. This point need not be elaorated; but it should be kept 
in mind that such remarks ponies are more responsible 
than pressure groups” and “parties represent general interests 
and pressure groups special interests”, which often appear in 
discussions of the role of pressure groups, imply a particular 
kind of party system. In this respect the British and American 
conceptions of party and pressure group are nearly identical, 
but in other respects they differ considerably, as will be shown 
later. 

yYThe number of organizations that, at one time or another, 
and as a major or minor activity, seek to have some effect on 
public action is enormous; and even if a list of pressure groups 
contained only the names of those bodies that show an almost 
continuous interest in some aspect of public policy and regard 
this interest as one of their main concerns, the list would be very 
long. A guide to the pressure-group world must consist of 
categories with examples. should be said at the outset that 
for purposes of classification the pressure groups are assumed 
to advocate simply what they purport to stand for and to 
represent those whom they claim to represent; but it is not 
uncommon for pressure groups to be “front” organizations or 
to represent almost no one except their grganizers. 

It is useful to define three types: tlt€ ‘pure pressure group”, 
the {programmatic group”, and the {éectional group”. Pure 
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pressure groups (which may be either programmatic or 
sectional) are concerned only with influencing governmental 
action (though perhaps indirectly, as by appeals to public 
opinion), usually because that is the only way they can achieve 
their objectives: the National Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, the Roads Campaign*Council, the 
National Requisitioned Property Owners’ Association, and the 
Income Tax Payers’ Society, for example. Nf6st pressure groups 
engage in other activities as well. It is a commonplace that 
the growth of governmental activity in the last century has 
induced many groups to take part regularly in pressure politics 
for the first time, and that is true; but it is interesting to notice 
that groups formed entirely or largely to influence govern- 
mental action (that is, as pure or nearly pure pressure groups) 
often acquire other functions. An example is the Trades Union 
Congress, whose “Parliamentary Committee” was replaced 
by ‘General Council” in 1920-21. 

(Programmatic groups are defined by what they stand for 
andéectional groups by those whom they stand for. It should 
not be inferred from this distinction that only sectional groups 
represent ‘“‘special interests”. Programmatic groups are 
associated, though not necessarily exclusively, with particular 
sections of the community, as the following fairly straight- 
forward examples indicate: the Fair Prices Defence Committee 
(business), the British Peace Committee (partisan), and the 
Sgottish Covenant Association (regional). And anyone 
acquainted with the list of officers and statements of, for 
example, the People’s League for the Defence of Freedom, the 
Research Defence Committee, the ProportionaMRepresenta- 
tion Society, and the National Temperance Federation has a 
good idea of the relation between programme and sectional 
interests in each case. If a programmatic group like the 
National Campaign for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
may be said to advocate a “special interest” only in the sense 
that it advocates the interest of someone else, then that may 
also be said of a sectional group like the National Council for 
the Unmarried Mother and Her Child (Inc.). Many groups 
do not belong clearly to one type or the other: the Aims of 
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Industry, Ltd., for example, and perhaps one or two of the 
“regional and ethnic” and “humanitarian” groups cited 
below. 

C£xamples of sectional groups may be put under the follow- 

ing heads: 
(i) Business groups: Federation of British Industries 
(F.B.I.), National Unionof Manufacturers (N.U.M.), 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, 
National Chamber of Trade, National Union of 
all Shopkeepers, Road Haulage Association, etc. 

(ii)'armers’ groups: National Farmers’ Union (N.F.U.), 
Farmers’ and Smallholders’ Association, etc. 

(iit. Professional groups: British Medical Association, 

cat Council of the Bar, etc. 

(ivY Labour groups: Trades Union Congress (T.U.C.), 
General Federation of Trade Unions, United Textile 
Factory Workers’ Association, etc. 

(v¥ Ex-servicemen’s and pensioners’ groups: British 
Legion, British Limbless Ex-Service Men’s Associa- 
tion, National Federation of Old Age Pensioners’ 
Associations, British Railways Superannuitants’ 
fr ederation, etc. 

(viv Consumers’, users’, taxpayers’, etc., groups: Inland 
Waterways Association, Automobile Association, 
Income Tax Payers’ Society, National Federation of 

— Owners, etc. 

(vii) ‘Governmental groups: Association of Municipal 
Cprporations, Magistrates’ Association, etc. 

(viii) casts groups: National Council of Women of 
Great Britain, National Federation of Women’s 
stitutes, etc. 

(ix)“Regional and ethnic groups: Lancashire and 
Merseyside Industrial Development Association, 
Federation of Poles in Great Britain, etc. 

(xNJReligious groups: Free Church Federal Council, 
Church of England, Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, Catholic Union of Great Britain, Moral 
Rearmament, etc. 
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tarian groups: National Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children, National Council 

for the Unmarried Mother and Her Child (Inc.), etc. 

Inevitably problems of definition and classification arise. 

Where is the line to be drawn between professional and labour 

groups? Is the Co-operative Union, Ltd., a business or con- 

sumers’, group? Which characteristic should determine the 
classififation of the Catholic Teachers’ Federation ? 

ose who fear that pressure groups have acquired too 
much power in recent years probably are thinking less of the 
programmatic groups, most of which seem to fit fairly readily 
into the traditional scheme of representative government as 
voluntary bodies seeking to influence public opinion, than of 
the sectional groups, many of which seem to hold standing 
briefs to obtain concessions directly from the Government at 
every point where public policy and administration touch their 
members. There are two points to be considered here: whether 
among the pressure groups some of them have acquired 
excessive influence as compared with others; and whether 
pressure groups as a class have acquired excessive influence. 

If the first question were taken to mean, for example, 
whether the F.B.I. or the T.U.C. has acquired excessive 
influence, particularly when one conflicts with the other, the 
answer would depend very much on the pdglitical opinions of 
the observer. But it may be said that thre is a fairly well 
established “inner circle” of pressure groups—of which both 
the F.B.I. and T.U.C. are members—distinguished by the ease 
and regularity with which the groups put their points of view 
directly to politicians and civil servants. Although some groups 
with good ‘‘access” act as means of access for others, their 
services by no means nullify advantages of position in con- 
sultatigns with the Government. 

e influence of the “inner circle” should not be exag- 
gerated. It is hard to have access without respectability: that 
is, it is difficult to be in a position to put a point of view 
regularly to the Government —— the Government putting 
their point of view in return; &fid it is not long before the 
spokesmen of the pressure groups begin to talk of the need to 
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act ‘‘responsibly”-~and their names begin to appear in the 
flonoure Lists 1H F.B.I. and T.U.C. are channels of pressure 
not only from industry and organized labour to the Govern- 
ment pe 9 from the Government to industry and organized 
labour. “hy account of pressure politics is grossly misleading 
that does not make it clear that in the relation between the 
pressure groups and the Government there are pressures both 
ways. 

Nevertheless the situation has its dangers. The groups in 
the “inner circle’ may not dictate, but they may veto, 
especially if Ministers take the line that they will not act with- 
out “‘a substantial measure of agreement among the affected 
parties”. The “inner circle” is conservative with a small “‘c”’. 
Also other groups may be tempted to use “‘contact men’’, and 
the activities of “contact men” may give rise to allegations of 
corruption. The report of the “Lynskey Tribunal” in 1949 on 
some specific allegations led to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Intermediaries, which reported on the general 
position in 1950. It seems that in practice “‘contact men” play 
a trivial part in the relations between pressure groups and 
departments, largely because of two interdependent factors: 
groups in the “inner circle’’, such as the F.B.I., N.U.M., and 
some trade associations, provide excellent intermediary 
services; and the departments prefer to deal with the groups in 
the “inner circle”’. 

According to a view expressed by some American writers, 
sufficient access for all pressure groups is what matters: 

By giving to every group its rightful claim to consideration, 

the representative system provides the best means of deter- 

mining the interests which are common to all by the 
neutralization of the interests peculiar to each. The 
national interest in actual political practice is that which 
remains after the mutual cancellation by opposing groups 

of interests too narrow and particular to be acceptable to a 

majority of representatives.! 


' Harold W. Stoke, ‘The Paradox of Representative Government”, 
Essays in Political Science in Honor of Westel Woodbury Willoughby (Baltimore 
1937), p. 83. 
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It is thus meaningless to ask whether pressure groups as a class 
have excessive influence in politics. 

This has not been the British view. British government may 
involve a great deal of consultation with sectional groups, but 
it is government—not political automation. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Government, as the best representative of the 
national interest we have, to shape policy—not merely to 
register it. 

These differing views imply different conceptions of a 
political party. According to the first view, a political party is 
a “broker’’, a machine for putting the men in office who record 
the results of the interaction of interests. American political 
parties have in practice been a good deal like that, though they 
are becoming less so. According to the second view, a political 
party is, in Burke’s famous words, ‘“‘a body of men united, for 
promoting by their joint endeavours the national interest upon 
some particular principle in which they are all agreed”. 
British parties have in practice been a good deal like that. Are 
they becoming less so? One of the ways to consider whether 
British pressure groups have acquired excessive influence in 
politics is to consider how well the British parties are now doing 
their job. 

There can be little doubt that, regarded as pieces of 
machinery, the parties are capable of doing what is expected 
of them: the two major parties almost completely dominate 
parliamentary elections, and parliamentary party discipline 
is very strong. The strictures on Labour party organization in 
the “‘Wilson Report” must be thought of, as the Wilson com- 
mittee thought of them, in the context of the competition 
between the two parties, and should not obscure the fact that 
both major British parties are almost incomparably effective 
organizations for winning electoral support and leading public 
opinion in a democracy. But it is argued that in recent years 
the two parties have not had distinctive particular principles 
—to use Burke’s language—in which their respective members 
have been anything like all agreed, and that as a result the 
British parties have become somewhat more like the American 
parties, less makers of policy than “‘brokers”’ of policy. Sectional 
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groups have acquired more bargaining power as the parties 
have ceased to have distinctive policies of their own: it is easier 
to play one party off against the other. The T.U.C. has had 
better relations with the Conservative Governments since 1951 
than many observers anticipated; and the N.F.U. may no 
longer be regarded as almost an ally of the Conservative party. 
These are taken as signs that sectional groups are dealing with 
both “brokers”. 

The argument should not be pushed too far. The allegiance 
of most trade union leaders to the Labour party and most 
businessmen to the Conservative party is not in doubt, though 
one would have to speak with less certainty about farmers. The 
fact that the T.U.C. deals with a Conservative Government is 
basically a sign that it is one of the leading members of the 
“inner circle” of pressure groups with which any Government 
have relations. Nor should too much be ascribed to the late 
“Mr. Butskell”. It is worth pointing out that in theory, if the 
major parties agree to adopt exactly the same policies in a 
particular field, the pressure groups concerned are deprived of 
bargaining power; and in practice some inter-party agreements 
and much less formal understandings have had that effect. 

The growth of the power of sectional groups in the last 
century has seemed greater than ii has been. Sectional groups 
are more formally organized, and therefore more easily 
identified as “special interests”, than in the past. There are 
more of them: it does not follow that they are in sum more 
powerful; but the more there are, the more they are likely to 
be noticed. 

It may also be said that the particularly remarkable part 
pressure groups have played in determining policies in the last 
few years is accounted for less by common thinking in the two 
major parties than by a common lack of it. For some time after 
1951 the Labour leaders seemed to be mesmerized by the 
prospect that a very small swing of the pendulum their way 
would return them to office, and the personal bitterness of the 
struggle for the succession to Mr. Attlee was an effect as well 
as a cause of the absence of ideas. It is largely the task of the 
Opposition, especially a left-wing Opposition, to set the pace. 
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There has been a tendency for the Conservative Governments 
to avoid problems as much as possible for as long as possible in 
the hope that they would eventually go away; and, although 
this may be good Conservatism, it is weak government. But 
there are signs of change: the Labour party is gestating a new 
programme; and some problems have caught up with the 
Coyservative Government. 

Pressure groups are here to stay: they provide a valuable 
service in keeping politicians and civil servants in continuous 
touch with the opinions> knowledge—of particular 
publics. It is not merely an epigram that if they did not exist, 
the Government would have to invent them, because the 
Government have invented or, more often, urged the invention 
of some of them: for example, some of the groups formed to 
promote the “rationalization” of industry behind protective 
tariffs in the inter-war years. The parliamentary party leaders 
can, if they will, check the excesses of pressure politics. But 
they must lead. 
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The Finnish Parliament, Assembly Room (see p. 427) 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 
IN FINLAND 
by K. Zituiacus, M.P. 


Perhaps I should preface this article by “declaring my 
interest’’, as they say in the House: my grandfather 
was a Swedish-Finnish Senator. My father played no 
small part in the late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century struggle of the Finnish people— 
including, actively and prominently, the Swedish 
minority to which he belonged—against Russification 
and for national independence. In fact, it was because 
he was so good a patriot that he had to live most of 
the time in exile, which meant partly this country, 
that, to adapt a famous classic, 
‘In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations 
I became an Englishman.” k. z. 


national life, the people of Finland show their close kinship 

to the Scandinavian countries, particularly Sweden, and 
the marks left on them by their long struggle against being 
absorbed by their giant neighbour, Russia. In size Finland 
comes sixth among the countries of Europe, being about 
9,000 square miles larger than Great Britain and Ireland 
combined. But the country is mostly forest, swamp and lake 
and part of it is north of the Arctic circle. The population 
today is just over 4,000,000. Of these go per cent. are Finns 
and 10 per cent. Swedes. 

Finnish-Ugrian tribes inhabited most of what is now Russia 
before the Slavs came in and pushed them out or absorbed 
them, somewhere in the beginning of history. But the Swedes 
had got to Finland before the Slavs wandered that far in any 
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significant numbers. They probably settled in the coastal: 


areas across the narrowest part of the Gulf of Bothnia and in 
the South West Finnish archipelago, which almost meets the 
Eastern Swedish archipelago, as early as the Finns in the 
interior. 

The conquest and conversion to Christianity of the Finnish 
tribes by Sweden took place in the twelfth century. From then 
on for 600 years Finland was part of metropolitan Sweden, or 
rather, Sweden-Finland was one country, with one govern- 
ment, one law, and one king (and one religion, at first 
Catholic, then Lutheran). The foundations of the Finnish 
constitution are Swedish. 

Sweden, like Saxon England, was at first divided into 
tribal provinces or kingdoms. Each had its customary law and 
its chief or king. These kings were elected, could be deposed 
by, and ruled with the aid of, their councils. The latter bore a 
strong family resemblance to their contemporary counterparts 
in Saxon England, the Witenagemot. 

But there was no Norman conquest in Sweden. The 
Swedish and Finnish peasants were never serfs. The warring 
provinces were fused into one realm. Their customary laws 
were gradually combined and codified into the law of the land. 

This code contained a section on the rights and duties of 
the king and his council that was the germ of the Swedish and 
Finnish “Form of Government Acts” of modern times. As the 
scale and complexity of society and of public affairs grew, the 
Estates General of the Nobility, Clergy, Burghers and Peasants 
was added to the machinery of government. It took over most 
of the powers and functions of the Council, which became the 
adviser and executive arm of the king. The whole system, of 
course, was oligarchic, not democratic. But the right to elect 
the king was formally abolished only in the sixteenth century, 
and the Estates General retained that right in case the reigning 
king died without an heir. The king and his Council and the 
Estates General all had their respective rights and duties 
defined and limited by the law (i.e., the “Form of Government 
Act’’). 

The actual relation of the king to the Estates General varied 
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from virtual autocracy to a period in the eighteenth century 
when the latter, revolting against the monstrous evils of one- 
man rule under the mad genius Charles XII, extorted a Bill of 
Rights in which the sovereign undertook always to agree with 
its decisions. 

The nobility in their turn so abused their power in this 
situation that Gustav III at the end of the eighteenth century 
staged a coup d’état that rather more than restored the balance 
of the previous century. But he remained a constitutional 
monarch, governing subject to the laws, that only the Estates 
General could change. 

It was at this stage of constitutional development that the 
Finns were defeated, with little or no help from Sweden, in a 
war with Russia that was only an incident of the Napoleonic 
wars, but put an end to the six hundred years of union with 
Sweden. 

Alexander I, however, guided by Finnish-Swedish 
advisers, merely took over the position and powers of the 
Swedish kings. He made Finland a Grand Duchy, with the 
Tsar of Russia as its Grand Duke. This title went back to the 
sixteenth century, when Gustav Vasa made his sons governors 
of different Swedish provinces. His eldest son, John, became 
Governor-General -of the provinces of Finland. Later, as 
King John III, he added “Grand Duke of Finland” to his 
titles. 

The Swedish kings sometimes held regional meetings of the 
Estates General. Thus Gustav Adolf, on a visit to Finland in 
1616, summoned the Finnish members of the Estates General. 
This too was the precedent followed by Alexander I in 1809. 
He convened the Finnish members of the Swedish-Finnish 
Estates General to the town of Borga. In exchange for their 
oath of loyalty he gave his word to respect the constitution and 
fundamental laws of the Grand Duchy of Finland, just as the 
Swedish kings had been wont to do, on being crowned before 
the full Estates General in Stockholm. 

But Finland no longer shared one indivisible sovereignty 
with Sweden, as part of a single, unified kingdom. Nor was she 
in that sense part of the Russian Empire. She had become an 
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autonomous but not independent Grand Duchy, with her own 
laws and institutions, even her own currency, with a Grand 
Duke who was the Tsar of Russia. Her official language 
remained Swedish, later, as still today, Finnish and Swedish. 

The Swedish-Finnish constitution resulting from the coup 
d’état of King Gustav III became the Constitution of Finland. 
The Finnish members of the Swedish-Finnish Estates General 
now literally set up house for themselves as the Estates General 
of the Grand Duchy. 

In place of the Council of State in the old Kingdom, a 
similar body was set up for Finland, with the title of the 
Senate. It was composed of Finnish citizens and did the day-to- 
day work of government. But supreme power was vested in 
the Governor-General, who as the Tsar’s representative, was a 
Russian. He could, and occasionally did, preside over the 
meetings of the Senate. But in practice a kind of dualism in the 
exercise of Executive power grew up that is reflected in the 
respective functions and mutual relations of the Finnish 
President and Cabinet today. 

But the Estates General, summoned by Alexander I, was 
not convened again until 1863. All attempts at constitutional 
reform in order to change this antiquated form of popular 
representation into a modern Parliament met with insuperable 
Russian objections. Theoretically this could have been done 
without changing the constitutional relations of the different 
parts of the machinery of government. But in fact it would have 
increased the weight of the legislative flywheel in the whole 
machine and given it more of the momentum of democracy. 
That was not something the Tsarist authorities were willing to 
concede. 

In the circumstances it was indeed remarkable that the 
Tsars, autocrats of all the Russias, who tolerated no infringe- 
ment of their absolute power at home, should for nearly a 
century have respected the constitutional limitations imposed 
on them as Grand Dukes of Finland. 

The process of “Russification”, that is, the progressive 
whittling away of Finland’s autonomous and constitutional 
rights, began in earnest however when Nicholas II ascended 
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the throne in 1898. In the meantime the nineteenth century 
had begun to modernize and industrialize Finnish society and 
witnessed the national awakening of the Finnish majority 
and their successful struggle for power against the Swedish 
minority that had ruled the country for so long. This struggle, 
which at times was bitter and spilled over into the early years 
of independence, was partly a class issue and partly a cultural 
development. But on the former the newborn Social Demo- 
cratic Party and Trades Unions make no distinction between 
Finnish and Swedish workers and their class enemies (though 
naturally the former are in the overwhelming majority). And 
it was Swedish-Finns who initiated the cultural side of the 
Finnish national awakening. Families of Swedish origin often 
adopted Finnish names and used the Finnish language (as 
different from Swedish as Turkish from English), which was 
the reverse of the process that sometimes occurred during the 
“Swedish time’’. 

But however fierce their quarrels, Finns and Swedes shared 
a common patriotism and presented a united front to Russi- 
fication. Sixty years ago, the people of Finland were pioneers 
in the arts of passive and legal resistance and appeals to public 
opinion in the advanced Western nations. They waged their 
fight for their ancient rights with a stubbornness and in- 
genuity that aroused the admiration of the civilized world. 
But it was a losing fight. 

Relief came with the Russian defeats in the Russo-Japanese 
war and the abortive 1905 revolution. A general strike and 
popular demonstrations in Finland persuaded the shaken 
Tsar to repeal his illegal measures of the previous ten years 
and to summon the Estates General and give them and the 
Senate a free hand to work out a modern parliamentary 
system. They did so, with 200 M.P.s, elected by universal 
suffrage on the d’Hondt system of proportional representation, 
from a minimum of twelve and a maximum of eighteen con- 
stituencies (the present number is sixteen). Voting age was 
twenty-four (reduced after independence to twenty-one). In 
its rights and duties, this new Parliament simply replaced 
the old Estates General in the “Form of Government Act” 
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which was still in all essentials what it had been in eighteenth- 
century Sweden. 

In 1906 proportional representation, women’s suffrage and 
a single-chamber legislature were bold innovations. They were 
due partly to the semi-revolutionary atmosphere of 1905 and 
the sudden release of the demand for reforms pent-up so long 
by the Tsar. But there was also a patriotic desire to base 
democracy as widely as possible in order to give the whole 
people a share and a stake in the fight for the country’s 
constitutional rights that it was already plain in 1906 would 
have to be waged. It was, and things got worse and worse until 
the First World War, the defeat of Russia and the revolution. 

It is characteristic that the Finns separated themselves 
from Russia and gave themselves the status of an independent, 
sovereign republic, by due process of law: when the Tsardom 
vanished in the Russian revolution, the Finnish Parliament 
decided that, as the heir of the Estates General, it would 
exercise the ancient right of that body, dating back to Swedish 
times, to choose a new sovereign when the king died without 
an heir. In the circumstances that meant, they pointed out, 
Parliament taking over the sovereignty and supreme power 
hitherto vested in the now non-existent Grand Duke. And so 
they voted this revolution with scrupulous observance of the 
urgent procedure (described below) for voting changes in the 
constitution by qualified majorities. 

Then they proceeded to complete the adaptation of the 
eighteenth-century Swedish constitution to twentieth-century 
Parliamentarism and a Republic, borrowing ideas from 
France in the process. The 1919 “Form of Government Act” 
starts—‘“‘whereas Finland has become an independent and 
sovereign state, it has been deemed necessary to develop and 
consolidate its constitution” and concludes that “The present 
Form of Government Act repeals the Form of Government 
Act of August 21, 1772, and the Act of Union and of Security 
of February 21 and April 3, 1789.” “Sovereign Power in 
Finland”’, it declares, “belongs to the people, represented by 
their delegates assembled in Parliament . . . legislative power 
shall be exercised by Parliament in conjunction with the 
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President of the Republic . . . supreme executive power is 
vested in the President of the Republic. In addition to the 
President there shall be for the general government of the 
State a Council of State consisting of a Prime Minister and the 
necessary number of Ministers’. 

The President is elected for six years by 300 electors, who 
in turn are elected on 15th and 16th January by the people 
on the same procedure as the 200 M.P.s. The electors meet 
one month after election and proceed immediately and without 
discussion to vote by secret ballot. If any candidate gets an 
absolute majority on the first or second ballot, he is elected. 
But on the third ballot the voting is between only the top two 
candidates. 

This system has produced some outstanding Presidents. But 
the electors are nominated and voted for according to party 
affiliations. As there are, not counting splinter groups, six 
parties, four large and two small, i.e., the Conservative Party 
(Finnish); Agrarians (Finnish); Social Democrats (mixed) ; 
Democratic Front (Communist, mixed) ; the Progressive Party 
(Finnish) and the Swedish party—this means so much horse 
trading (particularly as anyone can bring in a dark horse from 
outside if there is a dead heat among the others) as to leave the 
final result too chancy to be satisfactory in the opinion of many 
Finns. But so far no alternative method of choosing the Presi- 
dent has won general approval. 

The President proclaims elections, can summon Parliament 
in extraordinary session, or dissolve Parliament and order new 
elections. He can veto a bill, but if it is re-enacted in its original 
form by Parliament after the next election, it becomes law in 
spite of the President. 

He determines Finland’s relations with foreign powers. 
But he must communicate with them only through the Foreign 
Minister. In practice, that has often meant visiting them or 
receiving their envoys accompanied by the Foreign Minister. 

The President supervises the administration of the State. 
For this purpose he may, on his own authority, call for 
information from Government departments or order an 
enquiry. He may also issue administrative decrees, on matters 
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in which the right to do this has not been vested in the Council 
of State or otherwise provided for by the Form of Government 
Act. But his decrees must be countersigned by the competent 
minister. 

The President may initiate legislation and must approve 
of all bills prepared by the Council of State before they can be 
submitted to Parliament. But the bills he initiates must also be 
countersigned by the competent minister, and, if they involve 
the responsibility of the whole Council of State, by the Prime 
Minister. 

A minister must resign if he refuses to countersign the 
President’s decree or bill. His case may then be taken up by the 
Council of State and/or Parliament—or it may not. But if the 
Prime Minister carries disagreement with the President to the 
pitch of resigning, the Council of State must resign. In that case, 
the President, if he could not find another political leader 
capable of forming a Government that would obtain a majority 
in Parliament (he generally can, and does) could resolve the 
deadlock only by a dissolution. If the resulting election 
returned a majority still opposed to the President’s view, he 
would lose most of his authority and probably have to resign. 

The members of the Council of State must enjoy the 
confidence of Parliament and are appointed by the President. 
In practice, he appoints the Prime Minister (i.e., the political 
leader commanding a majority in Parliament) who submits 
the list of members of his Government, which the President 
approves, but not always without argument and alterations. 
Sometimes, however, the President has got round a parlia- 
mentary deadlock by appointing the members of the Govern- 
ment mostly or wholly from outside Parliament. It is not 
unusual! for some of the ministers not to be M.P.s. All, however, 
have the right to attend Parliament and sit in its Committees, 
although the non-members have no right of vote. 

All the ministers—now eighteen—are members of the 
Council of State, or Cabinet. The Prime Minister deputises 
for the President, as Chairman of the Cabinet and in his office 
generally. ‘The Cabinet’s functions are to assist the President 
in the discharge of his duties and to take the executive actions 
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assigned to it by law and practice. In case of doubt the 
President decides whether a question is within the sole 
competence of the Cabinet. 

The President, Cabinet or Parliament may seek the 
opinion of the Supreme Court on whether a measure is 
consistent with the fundamental laws. This is a point on which 
it is also the duty of the Finnish equivalent of the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General to tender advice whenever they 
see fit. The President, Cabinet and Parliament may question 
each other’s measures on this point. Parliament may even, 
on the initiative of the Attorney- or Solicitor-General, arraign 
the President before the Supreme Court on a charge of high 
treason. 

Ultimate, overriding power rests with Parliament, which 
controls the Budget and the whole administration of the State, 
makes the laws, and can change the Constitution. To do so, it 
must first vote the bill making the required change in the 
usual way and then let it stand over until after the next election. 
When the new Chamber meets, it must pass the bill, un- 
amended in any way, by a two-thirds majority. But if Parlia- 
ment considers the bill it has voted urgent, it must say so by a 
five-sixths majority, after which it can adopt it at once by a . 
two-thirds majority. 

The first act of a newly elected Parliament is to choose by 
proportional representation, forty-five of their number to act as 
“electors”, or as a ““Committee for appointing Committees’. 
They remain in being throughout the session and their function 
is to appoint the members of the five Parliamentary Com- 
mittees required by the Constitution, and the seven others 
since added by Parliament. This highly developed Committee 
system in the Finnish and Swedish Parliaments goes back to 
the old Swedish-Finnish Estates General, in which standing 
mixed committees adjusted the conflicting views of the Four 
Estates. 

The forty-five electors also appoint both the nine governors 
and five auditors of the State Bank, and the Banking Com- 
mittee to which they report. This “direct labour” arrangement 
by which Parliament manages the Bank of Finland is also a 
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function inherited from the eighteenth-century Swedish- 
Finnish Estates General. Recently the Finnish equivalent of the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance has been put 
under the direct authority of Parliament in the same way. 

Parliament further elects a “Grand Committee”’ of forty- 
five members by proportional representation, choosing M.P.s 
with the greatest legislative experience, to review and make 
recommendations about bills, almost like a miniature second 
Chamber. 

The Speaker and Deputy-Speaker are elected by Parlia- 
ment. They, together with the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen 
of Committees, form a standing body responsible for organizing 
and conducting the proceedings of Parliament. 

When a bill is proposed to Parliament by the President in 
Council, or put forward by Parliament, it is first of all referred 
to the appropriate Committee, and introduced to Parliament 
with the Committee’s report. Debate is deferred till it comes 
up the second time and must even then be further delayed at 
the request of at least two M.P.s. The third time it comes up it 
must be discussed. But there is no voting. Instead the bill, the 
record of the debate and the original Committee report are 
sent to the Grand Committee, which goes through the bill with 
a fine-tooth comb, and reports it back to Parliament with its 
own recommendations for amendment. Parliament then takes 
the amended draft bill in report stage, clause by clause, and 
may also consult the special Committee through which the 
bill was originally presented to Parliament. 

If at the end it accepts the Grand Committee’s report on 
the bill, the latter is taken in third reading and accepted or 
rejected as a whole. But if Parliament decides to amend the 
bill as reported by the Grand Committee the latter has another 
look at it and reports back a second time. This time Parliament 
takes a final decision, accepting or totally or partially rejecting 
the Grand Committee’s recommendations, and the bill goes 
into third reading. 

Finnish M.P.s, being elected by proportional representa- 
tion from huge constituencies, do not have to be ‘‘constituency 
M.P.s” in the same sense as their British colleagues. But 
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although they do not have to, most of them are resident in their 
constituencies and having only 10,000 electors apiece as com- 
pared with our 50,000, manage to keep in touch with local 
conditions and needs. They have more time to do so, for 
Parliament sits only for four months—1st February to 1st June 
—and then only two days a week. 

Their status is that of representatives, not of delegates, in 
the same sense as British M.P.s. Finnish M.P.s have full travel 
facilities all over the country and not just to and from their 
constituencies. Once elected a member may not resign without 
the permission of the Chamber. If he absents himself, his pay 
is docked for every day he is absent without adequate reason. 
A persistent absentee may be deprived of his mandate. 

Finnish back-benchers have more chance than their British 
opposite numbers to make their presence felt; as we have 
already seen, two members can postpone consideration of a 
bill. One third of the members can exercise a “suspensive veto” 
by which a bill that has been voted must stand over and be 
re-submitted after the next election. Private members’ bills 
may include finance bills. 

The Finnish Parliament House built 1928-31 is as intensely 
twentieth-century Finnish as Westminster Palace is nineteenth- 
century British. Massive as Egypt, functional as Corbusier, 
with the lines of classical Greece, all granite and marble, steel 
and bronze, from the sixty-foot pillars and tremendous portals 
between which you enter, to the great halls and committee 
rooms and lofty circular Chamber, it stands on a hill domina- 
ting the capital city, the powerful symbol of a constitutional 
tradition that goes back seven hundred years and plunges its 
roots in the same Saxon and Scandinavian soil as our own. 
Finnish parliamentary democracy has grown and changed and 
survived through six hundred years of union with Sweden, one 
hundred years as an autonomous Grand Duchy under the 
Tsar of Russia, forty years as a sovereign Republic. It has 
weathered wars and civil wars, revolutions, upheavals, calam- 
ities and triumphs. It has stood up victoriously to both 
Fascism and Communism, and today it has achieved a sound 
economy, a modest measure of welfare, a society without great 
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contrasts between rich and poor, and a unique relationship of 
respect and friendship both with its Soviet neighbours and 
with the Western democracies to which it belongs by tradition 
and faith. 


DEMOCRACY 


“Democracy arose from men’s thinking that, if they are 
equal in any respect, they are equal absolutely.” 
(Aristotle [384-322 B.c.]: “Politics”: Book V: Chapter 1: 
Section 2.) 


“It is an essential part of democracy that minorities should 
be adequately represented. No real democracy, nothing but a 
false show of democracy, is possible without it.” 


(J. S. Mill [1806-1873]: Representative Government : Chapter 
VII: 6.) 
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THE EXECUTIVE POWER IN SWITZERLAND 


by CurisTOPHER HuGHEs 


HE structure of the Federal Executive of the Swiss Con- 

federation (corresponding to our Cabinet) will be 

familiar to many readers of Parliamentary Affairs. It is a 
collegiate body of seven heads of Departments of State, who 
are elected by the two Chambers of the legislature in joint 
session for (and it is here that the originality of the institution 
lies) the full parliamentary session of four years. In practice, as 
is well known, the retiring members are re-elected almost 
indefinitely. The result of this highly original institution is an 
unparalleled stability of government. The nominal Presidency 
of the Confederation rotates annually among the members of 
the septemvirate (according to the modern constitutional 
practice). This executive college is known as the Federal 
Council. 


Structure of the Executive 

Behind this peculiar constitutional structure lies a structure 
of parliamentary committees of a type familiar to every student 
of continental institutions. 

The Federal Committee system is twofold. On the one hand 
are the great permanent committees, the Finance Committee, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, and, while such powers exist, 
the Committee on Emergency Powers—and a number of less 
important ones. Membership of these is usually limited to eight 
years, but subject to such rules the membership is fairly static. 
A long period spent as member of such a committee necessarily 
gives a legislator something of the executive frame of mind, no 
doubt to his educational advantage, and brings him into close 
and fruitful contact with Federal Councillors and the high 
officials of the department of State which his committee 
shadows. No doubt these committees also explain something 
of the apparent lack of effective contact with the executive of 
the plenary sessions—the committee is more effective, So 
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private an institution can hardly be classified as a public control 
of the executive, but it is clearly a channel whereby the 
executive frame of mind is kept in contact with the political 
frame of mind. It is hard to see how Swiss democracy could 
work without it. 

The other sort of committee is less vital to the working of 
the system—the legislative committee. These correspond in a 
superficial sense with our Standing Committees A, B, C, etc., 
but in some ways the real parallel is with English local govern- 
ment. A Bill goes first of all to such a committee, who (1) 
report on Second Reading in the Chamber whether they 
recommend the principle of the Bill, and (2) report at the 
Committee stage in the Chamber whether they recommend the 
adoption or the amendment of particular clauses in the Bill. 

It is in these committees that the real interplay between the 
representatives of the Swiss people and the executive power 
takes place, as far as the official arrangements of public law 
are concerned. 


The Cantonal Executives 

The structure of the Cantonal executives may also be 
unfamiliar. It is also difficult to describe, since each Canton 
as part of its “sovereignty” is free to create its own consti- 
tutional structure, within certain limits which are less wide 
than they might seem at first sight. 

In spite of this freedom, the structure of all the Cantonal 
executives is in one respect similar to that of the Federal 
Council. Composed of five, seven, nine or eleven members, it 
is normally elected (either by the people at large or, more 
rarely, by the legislative council of the Canton: the Cantons 
are all unicameral) for the full parliamentary session, and its 
members have departmental responsibilities. The president of 
this council (called by various names) is, indeed, often a more 
important figure locally than the President of the Confedera- 
tion is in comparison with his Federal compeers. But without 
absolutely discarding accuracy, we can say that the structure 
of the Cantonal executive councils is very like the Federal 
Council. 
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There is, however, an important difference. The Federal 
Councillors are indeed heads of departments, but they have 
no agents of their authority in the Cantons or in the towns and 
villages—and the Cantons do not exist merely in order to be the 
local agent of the central government (although they may act 
as such on occasion). The Cantons, however, possess a true 
executive hierarchy. They are divided up into Districts (under 
various names) similar to rural districts, and each of these 
districts—in the Cantons I have studied—has at its head a 
Préfet (Statthalter), who is the servant of the Cantonal executive, 
and his colleague is often a Judge, also a Cantonal civil servant. 
The districts are sometimes of considerable antiquity as 
administrative units and are often centred upon a castle. When 
the Statthalter also holds the office of Judge he is in an almost 
uncanny way the successor in office of the Bailiffs (Vogte) of 
the old régime: he may live in the same castle and hold court 
there and supervise the prison cells which have succeeded the 
historic dungeons in the same spot. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to attach more than a sentimental interest to this appear- 
ance of continuity. 

Beneath this administrative unit come the towns and 
villages, the communes. These, indeed, as against the Cantons 
have nearly the same autonomy as the Cantons have against 
the central government—nearly, but certainly not quite. 
Though they usually elect their own officers and school- 
masters, once elected they are in some degree the subordinates 
of the Cantonal government. 

The Englishman’s first reaction to this is “that it is almost 
the same as with us”. The Préfet, indeed, has no counterpart, 
and he is an extremely significant figure. The communes also 
have a wider autonomy than the Parish Councils, though not 
formally utterly different from a borough council. The freedom 
of the local (Cantonal and communal) councils from the inter- 
meddling of the central government is also greater than with 
us—especially in education: the absence of a Ministry of 
Education goes hand in hand with a yery great efficiency in 
primary education. The police are Cantonal (as in the English 
countryside they are a county responsibility), education is 
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Cantonal, and the Army is divided into Cantonal infantry 
units. It seems, that is the first impression, to be a country 
where the local government is what English local government 
might be, if only there were a local income tax and no 
Ministry of Education and larger local powers. The struc- 
ture of the executive—a central civil service in Whitehall or 
Berne, a local civil service independent of it in the Cantonal 
or County capital—is closer to an idealized English model 
than is that of, say, France. Only the Statthalter hints at an 
underlying fundamental difference. 

But the problem of the executive power is not primarily a 
problem of structure. The problem of control is also important. 
How is the Swiss executive, how are the twenty-six Swiss 
executives, controlled ? 


Control of the Executive. The Constitution 

It may be said there are two methods, the constitutional 
method, and the unofficial method through the political 
parties. 

Constitutionally, the situation is a little unfamiliar. In 
Switzerland, as in all continental democracies (though perhaps 
less so in France than elsewhere on the Continent), the words 
“executive” and “legislature”? mean what they say. It is not, 
as in Great Britain, a misnomer: whereas the United Kingdom 
Parliament spends only about two-fifths of its time in law- 
making, the Swiss Parliament spends about four-fifths. The 
primary job of the Swiss legislature is legislating, not creating 
and controlling the Cabinet. The Federal Council is therefore 
not the mere agent of Parliament, as the Cabinet here is, with 
no powers of its own; the Federal Council has a sphere of 
action that is very extensive indeed and which, by virtue of 
the Constitution, is nearly entirely outside the control of the 
Chambers. Nearly, but not quite: the Chambers have a 
constitutional power of “supervision” (Oberaufsicht), they 
control the Budget, and the supreme powers of impeachment 
and of legislation. These ultimate powers are, of course, never 
exercised, indeed are unexercisable under the normal pro- 
cedure. But a certain running control exists, shared with and 
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weakened by the institutions of the Referendum and the 
Initiative. And the executive was, after all, originally elected 
by the Chambers, and partly is responsible to them. 

The Army is in peace-time under the control of a Federal 
Councillor, and the formal supervision of the Chambers. 
The tradition, however, is of a considerable military autonomy, 
which receives formal expression in times of emergency in the 
curious institution of a Federal General elected for the duration 
of the emergency by the Chambers on the proposition of the 
executive—an institution fraught with civic danger and, per- 
haps, also suspect on military grounds, if it ever came to battle. 
But the Army is, nevertheless, no danger to the civil power 
because it is pre-eminently a citizen army, with a tiny regular 
cadre. It presents a curious mixture between the atmospheres 
of Teutonic militarism and a volunteer territorial camp, half 
Prussia and half Wiltshire. The Police, as we have seen, is 
Cantonal, except an incipient Federal political police nominally 
in control of “foreigners”. 

The bureaucracy presents a formidable facade of smugness, 
routine and petty vindictiveness—an attitude which reflects 
its constitutional immunity from the control of Parliament. 
Coming from Britain it appears intolerably hard-boiled, but 
it seems almost genial in comparison with Germany, and it is 
this comparison which occurs to a Swiss. With the German 
model in mind as what to avoid, the Swiss have refused formal 
establishment to any civil servant—election is for a three-year 
period—and refused a pension under that name. Some limita- 
tion to official autonomy is implied thereby. 

The structure of control of the Cantonal executive power 
by the Cantonal Parliaments is similar. But there are import- 
ant differences. In the first place, the remoteness of the Can- 
tonal officials is considerably less, and in particular a large 
number of offices (including schoolmasterships) being direct 
communal appointments are under close popular supervision 
and control. And, secondly, the Cantonal Parliaments are 
under Federal law-——‘‘Federal Law breaks Cantonal Law” 
and in particular the Federal Supreme Court and Admini- 
strative Court control the constitutionality of all Cantonal law. 
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One aspect of this control is to guarantee the principle of 
executive independence against the encroachments of Cantonal 
legislatures. Thirdly, popular rights in the Cantons go very 
far indeed, and include a budget referendum and the sub- 
mission of administrative measures (such as the rebuilding of a 
school) to the votes of the Cantonal or the communal elector- 
ates. The result is that official remoteness is popularly regarded 
as a vice of the Federal rather than of the Cantonal admini- 
stration. With all this, a certain bureaucraticness of attit)).e 
is still detectable, and is reflected in the position of officials 
vis-a-vis the Parliaments. 


The Parties 

Supporting the constitutional structure is the more 
undiscoverable but not less powerful organization of the 
political parties. 

One quarter of the Swiss electorate vote for the Clerical 
Conservative party, one quarter for the (formerly anti-clerical) 
Liberal party, one quarter vote Social Democrat. Of the 
remaining quarter the larger number vote for the Farmers’ 
party, politically a little to the right of the Liberals (who, in 
their turn, would be regarded as a little old-fashioned by many 
British Conservatives in many matters). These figures fluctuate 
very little. The remaining fraction is more variable, but is 
divided between the Communists and some interesting, 
eccentric and probably evanescent groups. The Liberals, 
drawing allies on economic issues from the right and—on 
religious issues—from the left, are the historic government 
party of the Confederation. This four-party system, under 
Cabinet government, would make coalition a permanent 
necessity. A permanent executive on the model of the Federal 
Council is the ideal solution for the problem a multitude of 
parties creates. 

Party allegiance goes deep, and lasts for life. It also extends 
into places where it surprises the British observer. The open 
support of a political party is necessary for the highest judiciary, 
and usual for the lower judiciary. Of most high civil servants 
one can reasonably enquire the political party, and receive an 
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accurate answer (though that is not so much the rule as it is in 
Germany). The organization of the four great parties, outside 
the Constitution, links together the Cantons, the languages, the 
executive, legislative and judicial powers. It gives coherence 
to the referendum and the initiative. The mouth of the party 
is the parliamentary faction, and its fangs the representatives 
in the Executive Council, its support in the people at large. 
Indeed, it is curious to reflect how little effect voting for 
representatives has on the conduct of Swiss government, 
though the Swiss are great voters, compared with the 
manoeuvres of the great parties through their usual, aloof, 
channels. 

It is the party system, in fact, which justifies the Swiss 
executive. It justifies its relative permanence, its independence 
of parliamentary cabals. It justifies its structure, and also its 
independence, its curious stiffness and inhumanity—for the 
aloof official is the impartial official. A sympathetic bureau- 
cracy, under a system of proportionate official spoils, would be 
a corrupt bureaucracy: among the German-speaking Pro- 
testants, who are the backbone of Switzerland, there is not a 
hint of this. 


The Principle of Authority 

The inner mystery of the Swiss Executive, however, is not 
its probity or its aloofness, but how it manages to co-exist with 
the formal institutions appropriate to a turbulent democracy. 

The most superficial answer we have already suggested, 
namely, the constitutional set-up of the country, and in par- 
ticular the rigid constitutions of the Cantons. For the Federal 
Government has not a rigid Constitution, since there is no 
judicial control of Federal legislation. But there is (as we have 
noted) a judicial control of all Cantonal actions, and in par- 
ticular the famous Article 4 (Equality before the Law) of the 
Federal constitution can be stretched to cover almost every- 
thing. The wider the powers, therefore, of the Cantons, the 
greater is the judicial control of Swiss democracy. And Can- 
tonal powers are very wide. 

The “‘democratic”’ forces, the legislatures and the referen- 
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dum are, moreover, fragmented, and check cach other. Direct 
democracy checks and balances representative democracy, 
and the Confederation, Canton and commune check one 
another. But the executive is free. Only the executive can supply 
leadership, only the executive can cope with an emergency— 
and there has (at least, in the finances of the Confederation) 
been an “emergency” since 1916. That is why, on the outbreak 
of European war, it is necessary in Switzerland to confer, in the 
most brief and sweeping terms, extra-Constitutional powers on 
the Federal Executive. The executive has a free hand: 
democracy has not. 

But the most complex constitutional provisions are fruitless 
if the greater part of the people permanently wish to set them 
aside. The executive power would never remain in the saddle 
unless the Swiss people were to an extraordinary extent self- 
disciplined. At a slightly deeper level, we must enquire the 
reason for this discipline, and find it in the educational system. 
In the first place, the schools: the best schools in Switzerland 
are the publicly supported ones, the Cantonal schools. And at 
school the children are drilled in citizenship, spiced with 
nationalism. The force of this mental drilling is very great— 
especially in German Switzerland, so great as to be disconcert- 
ing, for the foreigner misses the enquiring spirit of free, 
irresponsible, criticism. But equally important is the Army. 
Swiss military service is genuinely universal, with no excep- 
tions except for ill-health—and those exempted pay a heavy 
exemption-tax. The Army is not treated as two years training 
in scrounging, but as a six months’ education in the duties of a 
citizen: the moral influence of the Army, and of the retention 
of his rifle by the “citizen” (not “the subject’’), is very great. 
‘The discipline of Swiss democracy is self-discipline, deliberately 
conditioned by education. 

But why, one asks, why educate each other like this? This 
leads one to the ultimate answer (as far as these matters are not 
just a mystery), namely, that the Swiss people think it right. 
Why? The reason, | think, is that in a historical perspective, 
Swiss democracy is different from ours. The greater part of 
Switzerland has been republican from the early middle ages— 
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but the republics were governed by small and exclusive 
oligarchies. The victory of liberalism consisted in prising open 
these oligarchies, and in universalizing civil liberties and 
political rights. Our own history is of a battle of Parliament and 
people against Crown and Council: the executive is our enemy, 
therefore in our courts and in Parliament we keep the closest 
watch on its encroachments. Swiss history is a history of the 
victory of democracy over oligarchy: our history is the triumph 
of individual freedom over the principle of authority. In a 
phrase which has been quoted with approval by many Swiss, 
the Swiss, unlike the British people, “‘are in love with the word 
‘democracy’ rather than with the word ‘freedom’.” 
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THE EAR OF HISTORY—III 
SOME ECHOES OF THE BOER WAR 
by SterHen 


N Tuesday, 30th January, 1900, the 7th Session of the 
14th Parliament of H.M. Queen Victoria was opened 


by commission. This was the 26th Parliament of the 
United Kingdom and it was sitting in the 63rd year of the 
Queen’s reign. 

The attention of Parliament and the nation, indeed of the 
whole world, was directed towards the war taking place between 
the British Government and two Dutch Republics in South 
Africa, the South African Republic and the Orange Free State. 

The five Australian colonies were about to federate, there 
were famine and plague in India, and “no prospect of its 
diminution”. These matters and the war in South Africa were 
the substance of the Queen’s speech. 

The Cabinet in which the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., 
held the offices of Prime Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, numbered nineteen and of these nine were 
peers. 

Let us now listen through the ear of history to what it 
heard fifty-six years ago, in Lords and Commons, using as our 
instrument Volume 78 of the Fourth Series of Hansard. This 
volume contains some 1,500 columns of debate. The reader 
must accept the author’s assurance that every endeavour has 
been made to select extracts from this great mass of material 
which, taken as a whole, present a fair and objective picture 
of the opinions and emotions of all parts of Parliament during 
the period under review. 

With this exploration into the pages of Hansard we are 
entering our own times. We shall hear what David Lloyd 
George said, the same man whom the present writer heard 
making his last speech in the House of Commons during 
World War II. We shall also, I think, be impressed not only 
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with the immensity of the changes which have taken place 

during the past fifty-five years, but with the speed with which 

they have occurred. The rate of change of the rate of change 

has enormously increased. 
* * * 

The Duke of Somerset opened the debate in the Lords on 
the gracious speech, and said: “The first subject in the 
gracious speech which you have just heard read, namely, the 
war in South Africa, is the only one with which I propose to 
occupy your attention for any time, it being really the one 
nearest all our hearts. The causes which led to this war are not 
of any importance today. What the nation has to do is to see 
this matter through. Whether it takes six months, or six years, 
this country intends to settle the question of her supremacy in 
South Africa once and for all. The flags of the two Boer 
Republics must disappear for ever, and the English flag fly 
from the Zambesi to the Cape of Good Hope; and I trust that, 
when we have crushed out all resistance, we shall know how to 
deal with the members of the Government of the two Repub- 
lics, and those who have aided and abetted them in this 
gigantic conspiracy to drive us out of South Africa. On the 
other hand, I hope that the Boer farmers and others, who have 
been for years purposely misled and deceived as to our aims 
and intentions by Mr. Kruger and the corrupt oligarchy who 
misgovern the country and oppress the Uitlanders with the 
sole object of filling their pockets, and without the slightest 
regard for the welfare of their countrymen, will be encouraged 
to return to their usual avocations and participate in the 
prosperity which is sure to follow the establishment of a just 
and honest Government. I feel, my Lords, that this war, terrible 
though it is, will, when brought to a successful termination, 
be for the real and lasting good of South Africa, and also of this 
country; and for two reasons. 

“In the first place the Boers, who are, as a people, most 
ignorant as to the resources of this country, have, ever since 
the termination of the last war, which ended with Majuba 
Hill and the disastrous peace which was then made, been quite 
persuaded that it would be a simple matter to drive the English 
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out of Africa; but by the time the present war is ended they 
will form a truer estimate of the power of this Empire. In the 
second place, it will open the eyes of the nation, by bitter 
experience, to the faults in the existing administration of the 
War Office and to the real requirements of our Army.” 

After a tribute to the Colonial Forces, “fine riders, good 
shots and tough, resolute men’’, and a description of the Boers 
as “brave and treacherous’’, His Grace admitted that had it 
not been for the ingenuity of the Royal Navy in mounting 
heavy guns from their ships, “we should have had absolutely 
nothing with which to reply to the heavy ordnance of the 
Boers’. There were no half measures about the Duke, who 
said before he sat down: “We have won half our splendid 
Empire with the sword. We have only to look at the nations 
around us, armed to the teeth and jealous of our prosperity to 
see that we must be prepared to defend the whole of it by the 
same means.””! 

The Ear! of Kimberley, in continuing the debate, referred 
to the very hostile attitude towards Britain expressed by the 
Press in almost all parts of Europe. To their attacks the British 
Press was responding with vigour. His Lordship felt that “the 
continual going on of warfare of that kind serves to irritate 
people generally and make them feel a want of cordiality 
towards one another . . . it is setting up a kind of paper warfare 
which is not conducive to good relations with other countries 
or peace”’.? 

His Lordship then opened up an attack on the Government 
charging it with gross negligence in having been unaware of 
the formidable military preparations being made by the Boer 
Republics. He rejected the excuses of the Government (as 
voiced by Mr. Balfour in a speech at Manchester)’ that 
the circumstances of the Jameson raid made it difficult for the 
British Government to protest at the influx of arms into the 
Boer Republics. 

He went on: “Mr. Balfour actually told us the Government 


1 Col. 6. 
? cf. Mr. Molotov’s speech at Geneva, 14th November, 1955! 
* Col. 20. 
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knew no more than the man in the street. Now I should be the 
last in the world to question the veracity of anything the First 
Lord of the Treasury said; yet I am free to confess that I 
cannot believe the possibility that the Government knew no 
more than the man in the street. I cannot see how that could 
be. There is no precedent for it that I ever heard of. I am a 
man in the street, knowing in a general way more than the 
ordinary man in the street, but I never suppose for a moment 
that I possess information on any particular subject which the 
Government have to deal with, beyond perhaps domestic 
matters, at all equal to the information they possess. It is 
absolutely impossible to conceive that the Government should 
not have been fully and entirely informed of what was going 
on in the Transvaal. We had an agent there, and the country 
was open to anyone to go to. Why, it would have only required 
a very moderate amount of activity to find out—I will not say 
every detail, but generally what was going on. Cannon and large 
quantities of ammunition are not brought into a country 
without its being generally known. I have heard, indeed, that 
some of the cannon were made in this country; and cannon 
and ammunition are not conveyed by railway in such a 
manner that nobody hears of it. Therefore, I cannot believe 
that the Government knew no more than the man in the street. 
They must have known generally what was going on in the 
Transvaal.””4 

The Earl of Kimberley quoted Mr. Balfour as having said: 
“Our institutions, our free institutions, have their merits and 
their demerits, and their demerits are intimately and in- 
separably bound up with their merits. Their merit is this— 
that no Government can act in great affairs unless it has the 
opinion of the community behind it. But the defect of that 
system is that, when the opinion of the community lags behind 
the necessities of the case, there may be occasions when 
sufficient rapidity of action is denied to the executive Govern- 
ment.””? 

His Lordship maintained that this was a false analysis and 
that ‘“‘our institutions are such that the Government has the 
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power, if it has the courage, to beget the support of the people”. 

In his reply to the debate, the Prime Minister (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) deprecated the notion that the 
Government should have known that the Boer Republics were 
arming for war. He said that “the guns were generally intro- 
duced in boilers and locomotives and the munitions of war 
were introduced in pianos. It was not on our territory. We had 
no power of search. . . ”. He went on to say that we did not 
know as much as we ought to about the armaments of foreign 
nations, and that “‘it is a very remarkable peculiarity of public 
opinion in this country that people always desire to eat their 
cake and have it. They rejoice very much in the spiritual com- 
placency which is afforded them by the reflection that they 
have a very small Secret Service Fund. Information, how- 
ever, is a mere matter of money and nothing else. If you want 
much information, you must give much money; if you give 
little money, you will have little information. And, con- 
sidering the enormous sums which are spent by other Powers, 
not least by the Transvaal Republic, which I was told on high 
diplomatic authority has spent £800,000 in one year in secret 
service, and comparing these with the ridiculously small sums 
that have for a great number of years been habitually spent by 
English Governments, it is impossible to have the omniscience 
which the noble Earl seems to regard as the necessary attribute 
of Her Majesty’s Government.””! 

After pointing out to Their Lordships that “‘you cannot see 
through a deal board”’, the Prime Minister said that he did not 
believe in the perfection of the British Constitution as an 
instrument of war. He pointed out that during the nineteenth 
century there had been four occasions on which the British 
Government had engaged in war. These were the Walcheren 
Expedition, the Peninsular War, the Crimean War and the 
South African War. On each occasion “the opening of these 
wars was not prosperous, and on each occasion the Government 
of the day and the officers in command were assailed with the 
utmost virulence of popular abuse’, and he added that in all 
these cases at first there were “lamentable losses’. 

1 Col. 28. 
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> The Prime Minister had asked himself what explanations 


e there were for “this uniformity of experience’. He surmised 
e that “we cannot have been so unlucky as to have fought four 
€ times and to have lighted upon the most incompetent and 
- worthless Ministers that the world has ever produced”. He had 
r been meditating about this matter and he commended to Their 
d Lordships the consideration of his meditations. Their nature is 
t indicated in the following passage from his speech: ““The art 
n of war has been studied on the continent of Europe with a 

thoroughness and self-devotion that no other science has 
r commanded, and at the end we find ourselves surrounded by 
. five great military Powers, and yet on matters of vital impor- 
y tance we pursue a policy wholly different from those military 
a Powers. Do not understand for a moment that I am guilty of 
t such profanity as to blame the British Constitution. I am not. 
C I am pointing out that in this matter we enjoy splendid 
- isolation. Of course, first and foremost stands conscription, and 


q no one imagines, even amongst the youngest of us, that he will 
h ever live to see conscription adopted in this country. Then 
t comes the employment as experts of persons sitting in Parlia- 
S ment exercising power over the military administration, who 
y are named by the Government, but who have not to obtain 
e the approval of the electors and the constituencies. It is an 
e important and very difficult question. Then there is the big 
question of promotion by seniority, a delicate subject; but 
I doubt if you will find that promotion by seniority prevails in 
any of the great armies of Europe to the extent it prevails here. 
- Then there is that matter of secret service to which I have 
already referred. There is no other country which is content to 
protect itself with so slight a supply of funds as our own; and 
last of all I feel I am laying my hand on the sacred feature of the 
Constitution when I say there is the Treasury. At the present 
time I feel assured that the powers of the Treasury have been 
administered with the greatest judgment, and the greatest 
consideration, and do not imagine for a moment that I support 
the idiotic attacks which have been made on the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is a Minister who has filled 
the office with the greatest consideration to the powers of the 
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Treasury; but I say that the exercise of its powers in governing 
every department of the Government is not for the public 
benefit. The Treasury has obtained a position in regard to the 
rest of the departments of the Government that the House of 
Commons obtained in the time of the Stuart dynasty. It has 
the power of the purse, and by exercising the power of the 
purse it claims a voice in all decisions of administrative 
authority and policy. I think that much delay and many 
doubtful resolutions have been the result of the peculiar 
position which, through many generations, the Treasury has 
occupied.””* 

When the Prime Minister sat down, the Earl of Rosebery 
expressed himself as being “appalled by the nature and the 
style, the manner and the matter of the speech of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain addressing this ancient and heredi- 
tary house”. The speaker asked how we stood at this moment. 
He replied to his question with the assertion, “‘we have 120,000 
men in South Africa and have not been able to advance into 
the enemy’s territory at all. Indeed, we have difficulty in 
holding our own”.? As for the Prime Minister’s statement 
that the British authorities could not see through a deal board, 
he supposed that the Prime Minister was referring to the 
pianoforte cases in which ammunition was said to have gone 
into Pretoria and that if the Government had had more secret 
service money, all would have been well. In short, the 
Government’s explanation for the disastrous position in which 
they found themselves was limited to two excuses; first that they 
were short of secret service money and, secondly, that the 
British Constitution worked in a mysterious manner. But 
leaving aside how this war began, how it found us unprepared 
and placed us in a position of humiliation, what he wanted to 
know was: “What do the Government intend to do?’ and 
he added that he did not consider as “immeasurably remote” 
as did the Prime Minister “that some form of compulsory 
service should have to be introduced to meet the growing 
exigencies of the Empire’’. 

When Lord Rosebery sat down, the Secretary of State for 

Cols. 91-32. * Col. 35. 3 Col. 38. 
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War, the Marquess of Lansdowne, rose to reply to his question. 
It must have been with a sense of some disappointment that 
the Opposition benches heard him say that though the 
question was a very appropriate one, it did not seem to him 
that this debate was “the proper opportunity for unfolding to 
Parliament a full statement upon a very technical matter’’.? 
He hastened to assure the noble Earl that he was not making 
this remark “‘with any idea of putting him off” and that at a 
very early date he hoped to explain to Their Lordships what 
military measures Her Majesty’s Government had in con- 
templation. After repeating much of what the Prime Minister 
had said, the Secretary of State for War ended his speech by 
expressing his warm thanks “to numerous members of the civil 
population who have by contributions of all kinds and parti- 
cularly in the matter of hospitals done so much to diminish 
the sufferings of our troops and secure the success of our 
military operations”’.* 

There is something about Lord Lansdowne’s speech which 
reminds one of the story of the Government peer who is 
supposed to have read his brief so faithfully to Their Lordships 
that he ended up with the remark “That ought to fix Their 
Lordships”! With what one can imagine to have been almost 
a gesture of despair, the Earl of Rosebery asked the Secretary of 
State for War if he could name a day when he would make 
his statement. All the Marquess of Lansdowne would tell him 
before Their Lordships agreed to the Motion “That an 
humble address be presented to Her Majesty in reply to her 
gracious speech”’® was that it would be at a very early date. 

On the same day, the goth January, 1900, the Gommons 
debate on the Queen’s speech was opened. The debate lasted 
for nine days and occupies over 1,100 columns of Hansard. 
In order to illustrate the atmosphere of the debate I have 
selected extracts from speeches from various parts of the House. 

It is clear from the tone of the debate how strongly 
passions and opinions differed over the Boer War. That the 
whole business in its early stages had been mismanaged from 
the military point of view was a charge which the Government 

1 Col. 39. 2 Col. 44. ® Col. 44. 
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had difficulty in refuting, but the deep cleavage was between 
the point of view held by the Liberals that the whole business 
was a shocking piece of imperialism, largely motivated by the 
mining interests in the City in alliance with Cecil Rhodes and 
his ambitions, and the Government who felt that the treatment 
by the Dutch Republican Governments of the Uitlanders was 
tyrannical and overbearing. Looking back over fifty years the 
opinion can be hazarded that the issue lay between the desire 
of Oom Paul Kruger and many of his Dutch farmer supporters 
to maintain a patriarchal type of civilization, and the rising 
tide of modern civilization in its industrial and commercial 
forms. Foreign opinion was almost unanimously on the side 
of the two Republics. The climate of opinion in Britain at this 
time as reflected in this debate is of historical interest since, 
though no doubt few of the participants realized it, they were 
taking part in a debate about a war which closed a chapter in 
the story of the British Empire. Queen Victoria, who had ruled 
for so long, was near the end of her days and the nineteenth 
century had just passed into the history books. It was not 
without significance that the speech from the Throne which 
was the subject of this debate also included an announcement 
that a bill would be introduced “‘to give effect to the scheme of 
Federation which has been adopted after the most careful 
consideration by five of my Australian colonies’’. 

After the proposer and seconder to the address had made 
their speeches and received the customary congratulations 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling Burghs), the 
leader of the Liberal Opposition opened up a general 
criticism of the Government’s policy leading up to the war, a 
policy which he claimed included a great deal of provocation. 

“The ordinary Englishman wished to see the states and 
colonies of South Africa living in harmony and peace among 
themselves. But no one can deny that the Boers had ground for 
suspicion from the quarter to which they mainly directed their 
attention. Who can doubt, Sir, that the wise course for a 
Minister to take was to avoid every step that could possibly 
aggravate or encourage that suspicion, to disclaim not only 
connivance in or knowledge of any designs against their 
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independence, but to disclaim approbation of or sympathy with 
the authors of those designs, and thus to pave the way to a 
better understanding ? Why should we take so much trouble, 
why should we go out of our way, why should we go almost 
any length in order to establish more confident relations with 
the Boer Republic? I have often heard them spoken of as a 
little state on our borders, in some degree, more or less, 
independent, with which we were unfortunately engaged in 
controversy, but whose friendship was not, after all, very 
material to us. But that is a total mistake. This is a community 
not only with a racial affinity to our own fellow subjects, but 
almost in solidarity with them by reason of intermarriage and 
constant intercommunication. Seeing that, as it has been well 
said, the Dutch and the English must live together at the Cape, 
surely the first thing to do is to take this root of bitterness away 
from among them. My complaint against the right hon. 
Gentleman is that, so far from this evil having been mitigated 
under his guidance, it has actually been materially increased. 
I have referred to the dictum—and a very wise dictum—that the 
Dutch and English must live together at the Cape, and even 
after your negotiations and after your war, whatever the 
result may be, they must live together. But there are other 
grounds on which I cannot give my confidence to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and again I invoke the ordinary Englishman who 
may be taken as expressing in a complete form the national 
conscience and to some extent the national intelligence, and I 
affirm that, whatever his feelings may be at this moment with 
the war upon us, in quiet times the ordinary Englishman has 
no desire whatever that men of British descent should lord it 
over men of Dutch descent, and he has just as little desire that 
men of Dutch descent should lord it over men of English de- 
scent. That the Imperial authority should be maintained as 
the supreme authority we are all agreed. But in the individual 
states the right hon. Gentlemen opposite and their supporters 
have found a most convenient formula in talking of equal 
rights for white men. Well, I am glad to find the party 
opposite are so anxious for equal rights among white men. 
When they have done with it in South Africa perhaps they will 
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kindly transfer that doctrine to this country, where there are 
many instances in which it could be applied.” 

The Liberal leader then passed on to criticisms of the 
conduct of this unnecessary war: “‘Well, Sir, it comes to this, 
that the Government were mistaken as to the outbreak of war, 
and they were mistaken as to our antagonists in the war. Let 
us now see if they were more accurate in their foresight with 
regard to the requirements for the war. Sir, the outside world, 
in which I include all persons not in the inner circle of 
officialdom, were startled beyond measure when they found 
what the enormous military strength of the Boers was.’’? 

Mr. A. J. Balfour (First Lord of the Treasury) replying on 
behalf of the Government, rebutted Sir Henry’s charges in a 
typical Balfourian speech in which, when charged with 
something he was supposed to have said in a speech, he 
remarked: “I do not take much interest in speeches myself.” 
Earlier in the debate Sir Henry had said of Mr. Balfour: 
**Early in October there was a day of sad surprise for the 
First Lord of the Treasury when he opened his morning news- 
paper—if he ever does open his morning newspaper—and was 
obliged to exclaim: ‘What an extraordinary thing! The 
Orange Free State are joining the Boers. I should have sooner 
expected a declaration of war from Switzerland’.”’? Mr. Balfour 
ended his speech with a statement that it was the intention of 
the Government to see “not only that the military honour of 
this country is amply vindicated, but that we leave in South 
Africa no root from which again may spring forth any of the 
bitter and poisonous fruits from which for so many years we 
have been suffering”’.* 

Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice (Wilts Cricklade) then spoke 
in support of a reasoned amendment expressing “‘regret at the 
want of knowledge, foresight and judgment displayed by 
Your Majesty’s advisers, alike in their conduct of South 
African affairs since 1895 and in their preparations for the war 
now proceeding”. His Lordship said (inter alia) “I have been 
astonished to read the criticisms which, in certain influential 
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newspapers, have been levelled against the Opposition. Not 
only is it common sense, but all historical precedent and every 
constitutional doctrine points to this, that the first and 
legitimate duty of the Opposition, whether in regard to foreign 
or home affairs, is to indulge in criticism of the proper kind 
and at the right moment. . . .1 It has been said that I have 
against me the great precedent of the conduct of the elder Pitt, 
but I am afraid that those who say that if we follow the 
example of the elder Pitt we should abandon opposition and 
criticism in this House must be very insufficiently acquainted 
with that statesman’s character, conduct, and career. The 
elder Pitt was not only a successful war minister, but a leader 
of opposition, and nobody denies that one of the greatest 
chapters in his life is his persistent opposition (when Lord 
Chatham) against what he considered to be the unwise and 
unpolitic war with our American colonies. I think above all 
of that famous speech in which he spoke of the ‘spring hopes 
and verdant promises’ of Her Majesty’s Government, and I 
cannot help fearing that in regard to some passages of our 
South African affairs we have been till recently in danger of 
realizing the force of that sarcastic description in which Lord 
Chatham warned the House of Lords in 1776 against listening 
to ‘spring hopes and verdant promises’ in regard to military 
affairs. That was the moment when a large British army was in 
America in a difficult and isolated position, and was described 
by the elder Pitt as being too many to make peace and too 
few to make war.””? 

After pointing out that the most violent criticism of the 
Government was to be found in papers which did not support 
the Opposition, he continued: “We all value our civil rights 
and political liberties, and it is an alarming thing to see the 
light way in which plans are being now put forward to intro- 
duce military conscription into this country, and in which we 
are called as a matter of course, almost without discussion, to 
vote enormous sums in order to send 120,000 men to South 
Africa. Your War Office and existing military organization 
was never intended for such a purpose. The policy of this 
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country was never fixed upon lines meant to make this country 
a great military Power. I want to know under what conception, 
not only of military policy, but also of law and government, is it 
that friends and supporters of the Government come forward 
with a light heart and say that at every cost, never mind what, 
never mind the number of men who may be swallowed up in 
South Africa, we are to be ready in future to hurl masses of 
men across the ocean regardless of the consequences to our own 
institutions and liberties which entering upon a gigantic policy 
of this kind must entail. An army or a navy is a sufficient and 
efficient force, not in the abstract, but according to the burdens 
which the Government of the time calls upon it to bear; and 
my case against the Government is that the burden which they 
have placed upon the War Office is one which no War Office 
could possibly have supported without greater notice and 
fuller time than that which was allowed.” 

Lord Fitzmaurice then turned to the events which preceded 
the war and what he had to say expressed cogently the general 
opinion amongst Liberals at that time. 

“They (the Government) believed that the Orange Free 
State, which had shown very great independence of the 
Transvaal in many ways in regard to commercial matters, 
never was likely to turn round and enter into alliance, offensive 
as well as defensive, with the Transvaal Government. They 
believed that under no circumstances would the Transvaal 
or the Free State armies invade British territory, and they did 
not believe that the forces of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State combined represented anything like the number of 
men who are now gathered under their standards.”’? 

The speaker then criticized the newly formed Committee 
of National Defence and the disadvantages attendant upon one 
person holding the offices of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. He then said: “Her Majesty’s Government have 
been all along far too ready to forget the events before 1895, 
and to forget that although in comparatively recent years we 
have had considerable grievances against the Transvaal 
Republic, there are behind these years, memories of facts and 

1 Col. 118. ? Col. 120. 
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transactions which have sown, and not unnaturally sown, in 
the breast of the Boers of the Transvaal feelings of suspicion, 
and in some cases of hatred, which it is the duty of every 
Colonial Minister to bear in mind if he desires to have a repu- 
tation for wise and prudent statesmanship. My regret is that 
the papers presented to us, and discussed in October, showed 
that the Colonial Minister had not taken these feelings into 
consideration, and had pursued an irritating course of 
diplomacy, very largely on his own responsibility, and without 
that wise control which the Prime Minister might have given 
to it if he had not been also Foreign Secretary. The Colonial 
Secretary thus embittered the relations between this country 
and the South African Republics. The proposals of the Colonial 
Secretary were in themselves not open to objection, but when 
they considered the manner in which they were made, they 
became the object of suspicion, because they were associated 
in the minds of the Boers of the Transvaal Republic with 
events and embittered memories of their youth. I do not want 
to go beyond 1895. The last days of that year and the earliest 
days of 1896 marked a point of departure. The events happened 
which are associated with the raid and its immediate results 
and consequences. 

““Now, the raid was not the work of one or two entirely 
independent people, as was at first thought. It was part of a 
conspiracy, long and deeply planned by the Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony; and when that fact, first denied and long 
artfully concealed, came out, can it be wondered at that 
people naturally prone to suspicion were plunged into an 
atmosphere of still deeper suspicion—an atmosphere which in 
any case it would have been difficult to remove. But that 
difficulty was made an impossibility, not only by the course of 
the diplomacy of the right hon. the Colonial Secretary, but by 
various events in this country which I do not hesitate to allude 
to in this debate. This country is not merely judged abroad by 
the language, courteous or discourteous, of its representatives 
abroad or at home. There is a large world even more impor- 
tant than any world of officialdom; and I venture to say that 
the worst thing about the Raid was that, not only was the 
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punishment meted out by the courts of law, so far as the 
offenders came within reach of English justice, certainly not 
excessive—and I do not advocate excessive punishment—but 
that much of it was remitted at a very early date, so far as 
one can can judge, after a course of agitation in this country 
which made the heroes of this raid—which, had it been on sea, 
would have been called an act of piracy—for the moment some 
of the most popular people in this country, ‘so far as outward 
manifestations could point. The leaders were the darlings of 
the London drawing-rooms, and the privates were the cheap 
heroes of every music-hall. Do you think these facts were not 
known abroad, and in the Transvaal? Can you wonder, then, 
that these suspicious people in the Transvaal, seeing people 
of great social position and influence taking so incorrect a 
view, believed that, although the War Office had properly 
punished these men, and did its duty in the matter, there was 
an opinion in England stronger than the War Office; stronger 
than the Courts of Justice—the opinion of the ‘man in the 
street’, if I may use that current expression, which would force 
the hands of justice in this country, and would eventually 
enable a larger, and stronger, and if possible more successful 
raid to be made against the Transvaal. 

‘Now, what was the conduct of the Government, as repre- 
sented by the Colonial Office? In the first place it was most 
injudicious. If you turn to the Blue Book you will find that 
hardly had the embers of the raid died down than the Colonial 
Minister began telegraphing to Sir Hercules Robinson—whose 
death and disappearance from office and responsibility this 
country cannot too much deplore—regarding the desirability 
of beginning negotiations about the grievances which existed 
in the Transvaal. Sir Hercules Robinson, a man of the soundest 
judgment in South African affairs, both telegraphed and wrote 
back to say that nothing in his opinion would be more unwise 
than to commence these negotiations, and to appear at that 
moment, almost red-handed from the raid, to be cramming 
reforms down the throats of the ‘Transvaal Republic. But the 
Colonial Secretary was not to be denied, and telegraphed 
positive instructions to Sir H. Robinson to proceed with these 
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negotiations. These despatches were the beginning of the long 
and unfortunate negotiations, the end of which is that we are 
involved in war in South Africa. I wish that I could terminate 
my observations on that chapter of history here, but I shall 
not hesitate to say in this House—where, after all, freedom of 
speech has existed for centuries, and where no power in the 
press, or anywhere else, is great enough to put it down—that 
in my opinion the punishment, or rather the escape from 
punishment and blame of the prime organizer of the raid, was 
one of the most fatal things that ever happened. 

‘Tt is time that this should be said from these benches. Sir, 
I have said, and I do not retire by one jot from the statement, 
that if the raid had been an expedition at sea, it would have 
been an act of common piracy, and the man who stays at home 
and organizes an act of piracy is an accessory before the fact, 
and is as criminal as the men who carry it out. The prime 
organizer was Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and he is still on the roll of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council. It was universally believed that 
one of the first acts of the Government would have been to 
have struck off Mr. Rhodes from the roll of that Council. 
Suppose this raid had been organized against some powerful 
Continental state like France or Germany, do you imagine for a 
single moment that we would have kept the prime mover in it 
on the roll of the Privy Council, the roll of everything most 
honourable and distinguished in this country ? But because the 
offence was against a small and weak state, miles away in the 
interior of Africa, we folded our hands and nothing was done. 
Then came the years 1897-98, when we had the inquiry into 
the raid at the Cape—a very valuable and useful inquiry— 
followed by the inquiry here. I was not then a Member of this 
House, and am not conversant with some of the details, but I 
venture to say that nobody who is a student of constitutional 
history or a lover of that great heritage of political privilege 
and right which belongs to the House of Commons can doubt 
that the manner in which that inquiry ended struck a very 
heavy blow at the right of the House to what is justly 
regarded as important a privilege as any it possesses— 
the privilege of inquiry—quite as important as our legislative 
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privilege or the general control exercised over administra- 
tion.””? 

The speaker then said that “‘a perfectly new explanation of 
the policy and conduct of the Government and a new apology 
for the war, has suddenly been launched on the country. We 
are told the war could not have been avoided . . . because of a 
huge conspiracy not merely to maintain the independence of 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal but actually to drive 
the English out of the Cape Colony and out of Natal... . 
Where is the evidence of it (the great Afrikander conspiracy) ? 
. . . It is chiefly supported by the wild allegations of some 
society of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes is or was the president. . . ”.? 

Lord Edward ended his speech by demanding that the 
Government should make clear that it was not their intention 
to insist upon the abolition of the two Dutch Republics. 


[ To be continued] 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE 


by Sir Hucu Linsteap, M.P. 


HE Parliamentary and Scientific Committee is a 

partnership between politicians and scientists. It is per- 

haps too easy to say that its object is to teach the 
politician science and to teach the scientists politics, but it is 
true to say that nowadays the impact of science upon both 
politics and economics is such that there is real need within the 
parliamentary field for a clearing house for scientific, political 
and economic ideas. This the Committee endeavours to supply 
in such a way that the scientist can advise the politician and 
the two together then formulate representations to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Committee is a non-party body. Its parliamentary 
members come from both Houses and its scientific membership 
is drawn from representatives of organizations “‘of a scientific 
or technical character” who satisfy the Committee that they 
are “a national institution or association of qualified scientists 
or technologists or a research organization or a body the special 
position of which in the scientific life of the country makes its 
membership, in the opinion of the General Committee, desir- 
able in order to advance the agreed objects of the Committee”. 
Some two hundred members of the two Houses have joined 
the Committee and about one hundred scientific bodies are 
members. They include the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, professional bodies such as the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain, research associations such as the British Cast 
Iron Research Association or the British Rubber Producers 
Research Association and bodies connected primarily with 
education such as the Association of Technical Institutions. 

The Chairman is a member of the House of Commons 
selected from the Government Party and the Deputy Chair- 
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man from the ranks of the Opposition. The Committee meets 
monthly in a committee room of the House of Commons and 
its parliamentary members, with some others, form a Steering 
Committee for executive action. The objective of the Com- 
mittee has been defined as “ensuring that Parliament shall 
have proper regard for the importance of scientific methods in 
relation to public affairs” and more precisely its constitution 
lists its aims as being: 

“*(1) To provide Members of Parliament with authoritative 

scientific information from time to time in connection with 

debates. 

**(2) To bring to the notice of Members of Parliament and 

Government Departments the results of scientific research 

and technical development which bear upon questions of 

current public interest. 

(3) To arrange for suitable action through parliamentary 

channels whenever necessary to ensure that proper regard 

is had for the scientific point of view. 

(4) To examine all legislation likely to affect the above 

and take such action as may be suitable. 

**(5) To watch the financing of Scientific Research. 

(6) To provide its members and other approved Sub- 

scribers with a regular summary of scientific matters dealt 

with in Parliament.” 

The Committee tries, so far as possible, to concentrate its 
interest on the growing points of science but it is important for 
it to keep a broad view over the whole scientific field. Parlia- 
ment is too readily occupied with immediate practical prob- 
lems and is apt to give attention to scientific affairs only when 
they are peculiarly topical or attract popular attention, as 
when an aircraft exceeds a thousand miles an hour, a radio- 
active cloud drifts over the Pacific or it is proposed to pull down 
the Colcutt building in Kensington to make room for an 
expanding Imperial College of Science and Technology. It is 
the special responsibility of the Committee to focus on 
scientific matters of permanent rather than passing importance 
and in particular to avoid the danger of becoming a pressure 
group urging some limited point of view. 
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The means available to the Committee to achieve its 
objectives are meetings addressed by specialists and visits to 
industrial and research establishments. Each year it holds a 
lunch at which a senior Minister is usually the principal guest. 
In 1956, it was the Prime Minister. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh has taken a particular interest in the 
Committee’s work and has honoured it twice, once by attend- 
ing its lunch and once by meeting its Steering Committee 
informally. 

The scope of the Committee’s work and the methods it 
employs can best be indicated by a review of some of the 
“operations” carried out during 1955. Those who addressed 
the Committee included Sir William Farren, Technical 
Director of Messrs. A. V. Roe & Company, who dealt with 
the scientific engineering and political aspects of transonic 
flight; the Director of the Commonwealth Bureau of Soil 
Science, on food and population problems in the tropical parts 
of the Commonwealth; Sir Alexander Todd, Chairman of the 
Government’s Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, who dealt 
with aspects of the scientific manpower problem; Professor 
Sydney Chapman who spoke on the International Geophysical 
Year; Professor Heisenberg who outlined post-war scientific 
progress in Germany; and Professor James Drever of Edinburgh 
who spoke on the development of the social sciences in Great 
Britain, together with Professor Russell of London and Pro- 
fessor Simey of Liverpool. 

The scientific manpower problem gave the Committee 
particular concern and it heard many witnesses from industry, 
the universities and the technical colleges. Its investigation 
clearly showed that there was a shortage of technologists at 
the top level and that secondary schools, ‘echnical colleges and 
universities were not at present geared to producing the 
numbers required. The Committee’s report indicated where 
some remedies might be found as, for example, in making 
secondary schools more attractive for science teachers, divert- 
ing secondary school pupils from arts to science studies and 
encouraging girls’ schools to take a greater interest in science 
and to influence their pupils accordingly. The Committee’s 
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report attracted considerable attention when it was published 
and representatives from the Committee had two long con- 
ferences with the Minister of Education about it. After the 
publication of the report, and it is to be hoped to some extent 
consequential upon its publication, a very substantial pro- 
gramme of expansion of technical education was announced 
by the Government and has been kept under close review by 
members of the Committee, who have initiated debates in both 
Houses. 

An account of the Committee’s work would not be complete 
without a reference to some of the more workaday subjects 
with which it has been concerned such as the rating and valu- 
ation of research associations and scientific societies, the copy- 
right in research papers, and the expenditure which may be 
claimed against income tax by employed scientists. These are 
minor points but those who are affected by them gratefully 
recognize the work in those fields which the Committee under- 
takes. 

One of the most important meetings which the Committee 
held during 1955 was addressed by Sir John Cockcroft, Director 
of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at Harwell. He 
spoke on Radiological Hazards from Nuclear Explosions. The 
meeting was arranged by the Committee for the express 
purpose of providing authoritative information which would 
counteract much irresponsible and sensational propaganda in 
the Press concerning the biological and other dangers to 
humanity which atomic tests were supposed to engender. The 
lecture gave wide publicity to the lecturer’s conclusion that 
“the level of radio-active contamination in the world produced 
by all the atomic bomb explosions and to peaceful atomic 
energy activities is at present so low that it should not cause 
any anxiety. The radiation level which would give rise to 
serious harmful effects is probably a thousand times above the 
present level of contamination”. 

This lecture represents a method of dealing with one of the 
most acute problems which affect both politicians and 
scientists and indicates a valuable réle for the Committee. The 
division of the world into two power groups has had its effect 
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in the scientific world as well as elsewhere. Modern methods of 
propaganda are such as to distort scientific truth at least as 
much as political truth and it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
the politician to know where he shall turn to get an objective 
and honest opinion upon the meaning of scientific discoveries. 
It is in picking and choosing the problems where politics and 
science interact and where propaganda and misrepresentation 
are likely to be either active or at least suspected that the 
Committee can best serve both science and politics. The prob- 
lems created by atomic fission, by the impact of population 
increases on food, by post-war scientific developments in 
Germany, are fields of this kind and have all been discussed at 
meetings of the Committee during 1955. 
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THE TRADE UNIONS AND PARLIAMENT* 


ROM both flanks of politics, the association of trade 
unions with the Labour party is under challenge today. 
On the Right, there are some Tories who believe that it 
would be possible to woo the unions into their own ranks or, 
at worst, into political neutrality. In this, they are encouraged 
by the tensions between the Labour party “‘intellectuals”’ and 
the unions; by the fact that in its first three years or so, the Tory 
Government and the unions got on pretty well under the skil- 
ful and charming chairmanship of Sir Walter Monckton; and 
by such random swallows as Mr. Ray Mawby, the Tory M.P. 
for Totnes, who is a former E.T.U. shop steward. Nothing is 
more devoted than the applause with which delegates to the 
annual conference of the Conservative party greet the speaker 
who announces that he is a member of a trade union. Those 
who by choice or calling attend these conferences regularly 
used to notice how often the same trade union stalwart was 
called to the rostrum. It seemed to imply a certain lack of 
choice. But in recent years, the quality of trade union spokes- 
men at Tory conferences has shown a distinct improvement. 
From the Left of the Labour party comes the complaint 
that the trade unions are running the party on behalf of Right- 
wing politics; that the unions’ block vote dominates the policy- 
making party conference; that the constitution, or policies, of 
some unions are undemocratic; and that even where there is 
Left-wing membership, their views are modified by the 
machinations of their leaders. Such differences are endemic in 
the Labour party, but they have been sharpened in recent 
years by Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s bid for leadership, and by the 
emergence of a numerically small, but highly vocal, group who 
are demanding radical changes in the party constitution. 
It is safe to forecast that both the Tories who dream of win- 
ning over the unions and the Left-wing Socialists who hope 


* This article first appeared in a Spotlight‘pamphlet byjSydney Jacobson 
and William Connor, published by The Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd. 
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to diminish union influence inside their party are doomed to 
disappointment. Toryism remains primarily the party for the 
employer and a part of the professional middle-class, and there 
is no discernible long-term basis on which it could work in 
political double-harness with the unions. Sir Walter Monckton 
was a popular and successful Tory Minister of Labour. He was 
chosen for the job precisely because he was not a party 
politician. Moreover, he had, to reinforce his own great gifts, 
the good fortune to occupy his post in a period of boom, when 
most employers preferred to give way to wage demands—and 
pass the extra cost on to the producer—rather than face strikes. 
Now that the economic climate is changing and the Tory 
Government has embarked on a traditional deflationary policy 
which will probably involve some unemployment and under- 
employment, relations between the union movement and the 
Government are bound to become less cordial. 

Looking back, Sir Walter Monckton’s main achievement 
was to educate the Tory Government to the point where no 
Tory Minister ever took the T.U.C. for granted—which some 
Labour Ministers were inclined to do; and to restrain some of 
the mandarins of his own party. In particular, he dismissed the 
suggestions so freely made in Tory circles and Tory newspapers 
after the three big strikes of 1955 that changes in the law affect- 
ing strikes were practical politics. 

Aspirations on the Labour Left to subdue trade union 
influence—or to win it over to more militant policies—are 
equally illusory. Having participated in the building of the 
Party, and in Labour Governments, the trade unions will never 
abandon it to what have been dubbed the “‘intellectuals” of 
the constituency parties. The trade union movement will never 
lack a Deakin to tell a turbulent party conference who pays 
the piper. Moreover, most serious politicians on the Left know 
perfectly well that the Labour party can never hope to regain 
power without the support of the unions. At a time when a 
national political machine needs huge resources—and when 
large areas throughout the country are frozen in their political 
loyalties—any breakaway party would be condemned to 
futility. Certainly Mr. Bevan, for all his thunderings against 
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cabals, has in the last resort displayed the keenest anxiety not 
to be expelled from the Party again. 

Future relations between the unions and the Labour party 
will therefore follow tradition. The unions will moderate 
Socialist thought and action, the intellectual Left will kick 
against them, and the extent of the clash will depend more on 
the people involved—and in particular, on the personal 
qualities of the party leader, who has always to ride simul- 
taneously two horses of unequal size and pace. The real danger 
is not that the unions will leave the Labour party, but that 
they will increasingly neglect the House of Commons. Before 
examining this danger, it may be useful to outline the existing 
links between the unions and the party. 

Affiliation to the Labour Party is a matter for the individual 
unions, not for the T.U.C. The T.U.C. is not affiliated, nor 
does it make any contribution to party funds. Of the 186 
unions affiliated to the T.U.C.—with a total membership of 
over eight millions—only 84 are also affiliated to the Labour 
party. But since they include all the big industrial unions, they 
embrace a membership of five-and-a-half million, who pay the 
political subscription of 6d. a head a year. Negotiations are 
now in progress to increase this to gd. a year. The biggest 
unions affiliated to the T.U.C. but not to the Labour Party are 
mainly public service and white-collar unions such as the Civil 
Service Clerical Association (140,000 members), the Post 
Office Engineering Union (60,000), the Inland Revenue Staff 
Federation (36,000), the Bank Employees (35,000) and the 
Insurance Workers (35,000). 

The political subscription, or levy as it is still called, is 
based on an Act of 1913. Although in practice political contri- 
butions are paid to the Labour party, that choice is by a 
decision of the members of the unions concerned. There is 
nothing in the Act to prevent a union paying affiliation fees to 
any political party or using its funds for any political purposes 
within the ambit of the Act. From 1913 to 1927, members who 
did not wish to pay the political levy had to “contract out”. 
After the General Strike of 1926, the Trades Disputes Act 
changed the basis to “contracting in”. This Act was never 
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approved by the Unions, who fought it for nearly twenty years. 
It was formally repealed under the Labour Government in 
1946, thus restoring the 1913-27 position of “contracting out”’. 

In practice, it is left to the individual unions to decide the 
total size of the political subscription they pay to the Labour 
party. Last year, the two big general unions, the Transport 
and General Workers and the General and Municipal Workers, 
decided to increase their payments by adding a total of some 
400,000 members to their affiliated strength. This not only 
made a welcome addition to Labour party funds, but increased 
the voting strength of these two unions at a time when the 
tussle between Mr. Hugh Gaitskell and Mr. Aneurin Bevan for 
the party treasurership was intense. The size of a union’s vote 
at party conferences is based on the size of the political levy 
and not on total membership of the union concerned. 

Many unions, of course, engage in more direct political 
activities than the raising of political levies. They maintain 
funds to sponsor Parliamentary candidates and pay retainers 
to their M.P. members. In the present House of Commons, 
there are thirty-four Miner-sponsored M.P.s and fourteen from 
the Transport and General Workers Union. By tradition, some 
constituenciesare “‘reserved”’ for candidates from specific unions. 

As we have said, the T.U.C. is not affiliated to the Labour 
party. Members of the General Council of the T.U.C. may 
not, under Labour party rules, also become members of the 
Labour party executive, on which there are twelve seats 
reserved for trade union representatives. The only formal and 
permanent link between the two bodies is the National Council 
of Labour. This consists of seven members of the T.U.C. 
General Council, three members of the Labour party executive, 
four of the Parliamentary Labour party and seven of the Co- 
operative Union. 

The National Council of Labour meets once a month to 
discharge its principal duty of endeavouring “‘to secure a com- 
mon policy and joint action, whether by legislation or other- 
wise, on all questions affecting the workers as producers, 
consumers and citizens”. To these weighty functions, last 
year’s Annual Report of the Labour party devoted 121 words, 
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including ‘““The Council also issued a May Day Manifesto”’. 

Clearly, while the Council is a useful point of contact 
between the leaders of the two sides of the Labour movement, 
it has little value as a co-ordinator of policy over the wide and 
complex field of industrial and political affairs today. 

Such co-ordination is best achieved by joint meetings 
between the specialist committees of the Labour party and the 
T.U.C. For example, special arrangements were made for 
frequent consultations between the T.U.C. and the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party when the Steel and Road Haulage 
De-Nationalization Bills were going through the Commons. 
(In both cases, of course, unions directly involved were also 
holding discussions with the Ministers concerned.) The Labour 
party executive sends two observers to the T.U.C. Economic 
Committee, and there are frequent informal contacts between 
political and union leaders. It should also be noted that while 
members of the T.U.C. General Council may not also sit on the 
Labour party executive, the twelve trade unionists on the 
executive are all important officers of unions also represented 
on the Council. Usually, the chief executive sits on the Council, 
and the next senior officer on the executive. This is a most 
important co-ordinating influence. 

Nevertheless, the T.U.C., in its dealings with the Labour 
party, is jealous of its independence, and shows great skill in 
preserving its own entity and standing. When the Labour 
party invited the T.U.C. to appoint representatives to its 
policy-making committees, the T.U.C. refused. It was pre- 
pared to comment upon draft documents and policy state- 
ments, but not to commit itself to their contents. On the other 
hand, the T.U.C. rarely feels bound to consult the Labour 
party on matters of T.U.C. policy. Its economic statements 
sometimes differ, both in content and emphasis, from those of 
the political party. On some subjects—such as pensions and the 
retention of the retirement condition in the National Insurance 
Scheme—there are open differences. Where these arise, it is 
the complaint of some Labour politicians that the unions are 
too often unable, or unwilling, to envisage conditions in which 
their particular opinion should not prevail. 
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There is a basic difference of approach between the 
unionist and the politician. The Labour party, having carried 
out a large part of its basic programme, is not yet sure where it 
wants to go next—and is going to take three years to find the 
answers. The unions have a comfortable feeling that they have 
already arrived. Many union leaders are at heart social reform- 
ers rather than Socialist revolutionaries. In conditions of full 
employment, high wages and growing trade union influence, 
there is less impetus towards fundamental changes. The very 
objects of the T.U.C., which still include the nationalization 
of mines and railways and social changes already brought 
about by the Labour Governments of 1945-51, read like a trade 
union charter of the eighteen-nineties. 

The effect of such basic differences in outlook are twofold. 
First, they take the initiative out of the Labour party and bring 
about under-current tension between the two wings. Second, 
they lessen trade union interest in the work of the Labour party 
in Parliament. Most unions have a rule barring their general 
secretaries from entering Parliament; many go further and 
also debar M.P.s from becoming members of their executive 
councils. In the present House, it is true, there are four M.P.s 
who are secretaries of National trade unions—Sir Tom O’Brien, 
Mr. Douglas Houghton, Mr. Arthur Palmer and Mr. Bob 
Edwards. But all four lead small unions, though the first two 
have the distinction of also being members of the T.U.C. 
General Council.! 

The frustration of the trade union M.P.s—there are ninety- 
six of them—is increased by the close contact between 
individual unions, and the T.U.C., and the Government. Pro- 
jected legislation bearing upon anything with a trade union 
interest—from National Insurance to safety measures on farms 
—is the subject of prior consultation between them. In many 
cases, bills are based upon recommendations of committees 
upon which the T.U.C. has been represented. 

What then is there left for the Trade Union group of the 


1 Two Presidents of larger unions are in the House of Commons—Mr. 
Gooch of the Agricultural Workers and Mr. Padley of the Distributive 
Workers. 
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Parliamentary Labour party to do, except act as a watchdog 
against prowling “intellectuals” ? They should have a vastly 
more important function to fulfil in bridging the gap between 
the political and industrial wings, but it is not made easy for 
them. When the “‘old gang” leaders of the Group were replaced 
by the younger and more forceful personalities of Mr. George 
Brown as Chairman and Mr. Charles Pannell as Secretary, the 
late Arthur Deakin became agitated lest the trade union M.P.s 
should meddle in union affairs. He consented to attend a 
Group meeting to tell them what the T.U.C. would and would 
not stand for. 

When there is an industrial dispute, the Labour party in 
Parliament is virtually gagged except for the opportunity to 
invite statements from the Minister of Labour. Mr. Bevan is 
said to have told his friends that his assignment in the “Shadow 
Cabinet” to deal with labour affairs was the easiest of the lot. 
When trouble is brewing nothing must be said to stir it up; 
when the dispute is on, nothing must be said to impede a settle- 
ment; and when it is all over, there is nothing to be said any- 
way. 

This may be disposing of the matter rather too lightly. Mr. 
Bevan, it will be remembered, gladly accepted the invitation 
to relinquish labour affairs and devote his talents to the 
Colonies. Yet the truth is that organized labour no longer 
needs the Labour party as it used to. It feels that under full 
employment, real power in the field of social and industrial 
affairs has passed from Parliament and lies in the hands of the 
spokesmen of eight million workers—the biggest pressure group 
of all. The unions will not, as we have said, relinquish the 
Labour party. The real fear is that they will neglect Parlia- 
ment. Already, there is a growing, and thoroughly unhealthy, 
dismissal of “that talking shop’”’, and an assumption that the 
unions do not need advice from Parliament. Underlying this 
assumption is a direct threat to parliamentary democracy. For 
if the trade union leaders are to increase their political 
influence outside Parliament, they will be assuming functions 
for which they were not elected, and they will be by-passing 
the elected representatives of the country. 
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Unless relations between the unions and the Parliamentary 
Labour party improve—and it is the unions who will have to 
tackle the problem first—there is a risk of the effective trade 
union element in the Commons dwindling away. Already, too 
many unions think of a seat in the House as the proper reward 
for ageing officials with worthy but not quite distinguished 
records. Where is the next generation of effective trade 
unionists in the House to come from? Up-and-coming union 
officials will not give up promising careers inside their unions 
for the hazards and possible frustrations of political life. Mr. 
Jack Cooper, now President of the General and Municipal 
Workers, gave up a safe seat after a brief spell in order not to 
lose his chances of promotion in his union, and some trade 
union M.P.s who have stuck to politics now regret their 
decision. 

Unless the trade union group in the Commons is made 
more effective, it will become increasingly difficult to maintain 
the balance of the Parliamentary Labour party, because trade 
union candidates of the calibre sought by selection committees 
in the constituencies will not be forthcoming. That would be 
bad for both unions and the party. The unions would lose their 
spokesmen inside Parliament—something they will bitterly 
regret if the present economic climate changes. The Parlia- 
mentary Labour party would be composed largely of intel- 
lectual Socialists as much at odds with the T.U.C. as with the 
Tories. And the Labour movement as a whole would be 
deprived of much of its strength in opposition and its appeal as 
an alternative Government. , 

A first step towards averting this danger would be for the 
bigger unions to earmark some of their best men for Parlia- 
ment. General Secretaries of big industrial unions do not have 
enough time to carry out the duties of M.P.s, but other senior 
officials could be made available. The appointment of a 
Political Secretary, which is now believed to be under dis- 
cussion in some unions, could also be helpful. It would be 
essential for the political secretary to be both in the Commons 
and on the executive of his union. 
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IS THE PRESIDENTIAL REGIME 
A SOLUTION? 


Translated by MACALESTER 


A debate between: Thierry Maulnier (age 46), of Le 
Figaro. Edgar Faure (age 48), ex Prime Minister. 
Jacques Bassot (age 48), President of “La Fédération”’. 
Edmond Michelet (age 57), A. R. S. Senator of the 
Seine. Georges Vedel (age 45), Professor at the 
“Faculté de Droit de Paris”. Jean Cayeux (age 46), 
M.R.P. Deputy of Paris. 


Introduced by Roger Priouret 


HIERRY MAUuLnieER: Le Figaro has emphasized for a long 

time the urgency, the necessity and the vital importance 

of reforming the Constitution. Now, this reform of the 
Constitution which has in a way been a constant problem, has 
of late become more topical. 

Everyone agrees to-day that a more effective and stable 
executive is needed. M. Guy Mollet said it at Arras; and a 
group of young parliamentarians of all opinions, other than 
the Communists and the Poujadists, has even proposed to hold 
a special session next September devoted to Constitutional 
reform. The first question is to know whether you are in favour 
of such a reform towards a more effective and stable executive, 
or whether on the contrary you believe that the problem is 
really one of customs and political habits. 

GrorcEs VEDEL: To speak about customs and to say that 
they must be changed, to criticize politicians and to say that 
better ones are needed, all this is avoiding the issue and is but 
an alibi. One might as well say right away that nothing will be 
done and that no one wants to do anything. In certain quarters 
it is said that what is required are just, generous and intelligent 


* This debate is reproduced by kind permission of Le Figaro from their 
issue of goth May, 1956. 
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employers. This is true, but it does not dispense with creating 
social legislation. 

Epcar Faure: The problem of customs is often important 
and customs can be improved by measures which are measures 
of detail but which nevertheless have their importance. 

But I agree that it cannot be left at that. In any case, the 
framework influences the behaviour of men. The same indi- 
viduals submitted to this or that discipline, or under an absence 
of discipline, give very different results. 

EpMonD MIcHELET: Do you believe that the system being 
what it is and the men in this system being what they are, that 
these men, in their inner selves, are resolved to seriously 
undertake the task of decisively reforming the Constitution? 
Personally I am very doubtful. 

TuHiERRY Mau.nier: I note that you all agree on the 
necessity of reforming the Constitution. M. Vedel has stated 
the facts of the problem by defending the presidential regime. 
First of all, what is this presidential regime ? 

GrorceEs VEDEL: In the presidential regime there is myth 
and there is reality. The myth consists of the search for a provi- 
dential man. Should the presidential regime be this, then not 
one republican would wish for its advent. 

The reality of the presidential regime is this: it is a system 
which, without giving more power to the executive, renders it 
stable by choosing its head by universal suffrage and for a pre- 
determined period of, say, four years. Thus the head of the 
executive power is placed by the nation on an equal footing 
with the Parliament he has to face, but he is at the same time 
not responsible to Parliament. 

The presidential regime is not a miracle-making machine; 
it only allows a man with sufficient intelligence and honesty to 
be able to govern the country which has placed its confidence 
in him. 

THIERRY Mautnirr: I entirely agree with M. Vedel when 
he sets aside the providential man. I only emphasize that this 
belief in the strong man, the strong-armed man, or even the 
strong-booted man, corresponds to the feeling of many French- 
men and constitutes a permanent factor in our political life. 
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M. Vedel has defined the presidential regime. Now the 
parliamentary regime must be defined. 

GerorGes VEDEL: The parliamentary regime must not be 
looked upon as a theory; it must be looked upon as it really is, 
there where it actually functions, that is to say in England. 
Then, the parliamentary regime means the regime whereby 
the voters elect a victorious party, with its troop of soldiers 
who are the deputies, with its general staff which becomes the 
Government, and with its head who becomes the Prime 
Minister. In a parliamentary regime, the head of the Govern- 
ment exerts his influence on the deputies who must necessarily 
give him their confidence. For the past twenty-five years in 
England no Parliament has been dissolved in order to settle 
a conflict within the majority party. Dissolution has been to 
enable the Prime Minister to choose the time of new elections. 
That which distinguishes this regime from dictatorship is the 
liberty enjoyed by the Opposition in Parliament and the 
possibility for the nation to vote for the other party at the next 
general election. 

Jean Cayeux: We started this debate with a very definite 
aim: to give more efficiency and stability to the executive. But 
before giving an opinion on our preference as to how to attain 
this aim, before choosing between the presidential regime and 
the parliamentary regime, perhaps we should agree on the 
distinction between the executive power and the legislative 
power. This is an essential point. 

Grorces VEDEL: In the true parliamentary regime, that 
is to say in the British system, the question is but of little import- 
ance because the legislative power is in fact held by the 
Government since the Government, that is to say the Govern- 
ment party, makes its majority vote the laws that it wants. 

Jean Cayeux: But you speak, dear Sir, of a country where 
there are two parties. We are what we are, we Frenchmen! We 
find ourselves faced with a multitude of groups and sub- 
groups, with a divided opinion. What is first of all required is 
a re-grouping of forces along certain broad lines and in fairly 
large political families. 

Epmonp I come back to my question: What 
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M. Vedel is asking for, is that parties should disappear, or, 
at the least, that they should re-group themselves; in this I see 
nothing but advantages. But then, do you believe that the 
interested parties are quite resigned to committing hara-kiri? 

I shall mention in passing what has been said about General 
de Gaulle: that he was in favour of a presidential regime. But 
in Bayeux it was not the advent of this regime that he hoped 
for. He defined a State worthy of this name as having an 
executive clearly separated from the legislative and with a head 
of State who would be the referee between the Government 
and Parliament. 

GerorcEs VEDEL: The presidential regime is simply the 
Prime Minister elected by the whole nation. M. Cayeux tells 
me: “France is divided into a multitude of groups and sub- 
groups; you will not change her’’. But it is precisely because 
she is what she is that you will not make her live under a 
parliamentary regime which pre-supposes two or three parties 
at the most. The presidential regime would allow a number of 
parties without mutilating the executive. 

THIERRY MauLnier: The United States, where the presi- 
dential regime functions in a satisfactory manner, also has 
two parties. 

Jean Cayeux: And, no more than in England, do they 
have a Communist Party. 

GrorGEs VEDEL: England certainly has two disciplined 
parties, but not so the United States. Notwithstanding the 
apparent simplicity of the labels, the systtm of American 
parties is as complicated as ours. A Democratic president has 
never been able to count on all the Democratic votes in parlia- 
ment, no more than a Republican president has been able to 
count on all the Republican votes. A Southern Democrat is far 
more to the right than is a Mid-Western Republican. 

Had the United States, with this party system, been 
endowed with our institutions, they would never have been 
able to govern themselves. Their whole secret is that there is a 
man elected by twenty or twenty-five million votes and who 
during four years is assured of remaining in office for that 
period, although confronted by a fluid, divided and mobile 
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Congress, with whom he is forced to discuss and whom he must 
convince. 

EpcGar Favre: I do not agree with M. Vedel, but in order 
to define my position I would like to examine the problem by 
starting again from the beginning. What is the essential weak- 
ness of our institutions ? I have given this much thought in the 
light of much experience. In my opinion this weakness is not 
to be found in the quality of men; neither is it to be found in the 
distribution of powers. The executive has exorbitant powers 
in certain domains and insufficient ones in others. They 
balance each other. For example, the executive can modify 
prices and salaries and can devalue currency but it cannot 
regulate the fate of taxi drivers. 

No, the weakness is elsewhere; it is in the lack of stability 
and in the absence of sufficient time in which to undertake 
whatever the task may be. 

Here I would like to make a distinction, which may seem 
subtle to you, between what I shall call the “phenomena 
duration” and the “conscience duration’. The “phenomena 
duration” is, if you wish it, the time during which a Prime 
Minister remains effectively Prime Minister. The “conscience 
duration” is the time during which the Prime Minister has in 
effect the feeling that he is going to continue being Prime 
Minister for sufficient time to allow him to undertake a task, 
and, I shall add, the time during which one is conscious that 
he has this time at his disposal. For this is important at the 
execution of policy stage. Everyone knows that when a Govern- 
ment is on its last legs, files get tucked away and questions 
remain in a state of suspense. 

Well! It is this “‘conscience duration” which is important. 
I take as an example a Prime Minister deeply concerned with 
his duty and not exclusively concerned with the length of life 
of his office. He constantly has to keep a balance between what 
he wants to do and the concessions he has to make in order not 
to vitiate his own actions. He is often accused of having com- 
promised; but this is because he knows that if he did not 
compromise on some point, he could not win on another which 
is close to his heart. 
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Personally I, myself, have had continuity of office in 
financial and economic matters; and if one looks at the balance 
sheet for the period 1953-1956 I think the impression is favour- 
able. On the contrary no one has ever had continuity of office 
to settle the problem of North Africa. Bourguiba and the 
Sultan have had to speak to a succession of different people. It 
is basing myself on these considerations that I have reached the 
proposal which I would like to see adopted: one must settle the 
duration of the two powers, namely the legislative power and 
the executive power, in such a way as to ensure that the legis- 
lative has a duration corresponding to that of the executive. I 
emphasize that what is needed is a government of legislature; 
that is to say that there must be an automatic dissolution of 
the National Assembly should the Government resign, no 
matter for what reasons, be it through regular overthrow by 
the National Assembly or be it through internal dislocation of 
the Cabinet. Personally, I have accepted a compromise on this 
initial idea by allowing the Government a duration of two 
years; that is to say, by allowing the National Assembly to 
overthrow the Government when it has lasted for two years 
without however being dissolved itself. But, finally, my initial 
idea is this: one Government for one legislature. 

As you can see, I am far from the presidential regime. Why ? 
Because we belong to a country of traditions, of habits and of 
customs and because we cannot easily discard the legacies of 
the past. 

Epmonp MicHELeT: But that which M. Edgar Faure 
proposes deserves the definition he himself gave of the reform 
voted eighteen months ago: just another réformette! Stability ? 
We are, of course, all looking for stability; but M. Edgar 
Faure overlooks two other points which are just as important: 
the uniformity of the team which governs, its cohesion and its 
unity of views. I remember the day on which de Gaulle took 
leave of his Ministers in January 1946. He said to us: “You are 
my Ministers, you should be united and yet you let your- 
selves be eaten out of house and home.” 

And, finally, there is this problem of the French Union 
which requires a head. How can one give a head of Govern- 
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ment the authority to settle this problem with the derisive 
means which you offer him? No! What is needed is something 
much more bold. 

I imagine a head of State who would be elected by an 
electoral college larger than Parliament; for example by the 
conseils généraux or by those delegates of the people whom the 
comte de Paris mentioned in one of his recent bulletins. 

Epcar Faure: Would you be making this proposition if 
General de Gaulle did not exist ? 

EpMOND MIcHELET: Certainly. 

Jacques Bassor: I support M. Michelet by recalling 
Walter Lippmann’s latest book Twilight of the Democracies. 
Lippmann states that the legislative power and the executive 
power, although both originating from popular sovereignty, 
must nevertheless each operate from a distinct source if one 
wishes to avoid the subjection of one to the other. 

What appears to me as essential is indeed to obtain the 
contrary: that is to say, a balance between the two powers. It 
is also essential to give the French Union a genuine framework. 
M. Vedel, like M. Faure, have both proposed two reforms 
which, though opposing each other fundamentally, are based 
on the maintenance of a centralized constitution. This, of 
course, is absolutely incompatible with the notion of the French 
Union. We must build up a political and administrative system 
which takes into account those local autonomies which we are 
beginning to give in Black Africa and which we shall probably 
have to give in Algeria. 

Moreover, I believe that the formulae which are being 
proposed to us, far from balancing the powers, create the risk 
of giving pre-eminence to one of them. And furthermore the 
authority of the executive must be uncontested and incontest- 
able throughout the French Union. It is therefore necessary 
that the executive be elected by the authentic delegates of the 
populations taken as a whole. 

Tuierry Mavuinier: But how do you conceive this 
executive within a federal framework ? 

Jacques Bassor: The Comité d’Action pour la République 
Fédérale has adopted the proposition of M. le conseiller d’etat 
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Maxime Blocq-Mascart: the president of the Federal Republic, 
that is to say what one usually calls the French Union, would 
be elected by a college composed of the members of the legisla- 
tive Assemblies, the members of the conseils généraux of the 
metropolis and the members of overseas territorial assemblies. 

This president of the Republic would appoint a Prime 
Minister and the members of the Federal Government; these 
would be individually responsible to the Federal Assembly and 
no longer collectively responsible as they are to-day to the 
National Assembly. Moreover, they would be chosen from 
outside Parliament. 

EpMOND MIcHELET: Everyone admits to-day that the 
Constitution of 1946 was made in opposition to de Gaulle; and 
everyone can see the results. 

I insist on this point: that the head of State must be a 
referee between the legislative and the executive. The head of 
State will choose the Government. He will be able to choose 
from amongst those who have been elected, but it is well 
understood that these elected will cease to be parliamentarians 
from that moment onwards, because one cannot both control 
and be controlled at the same time. 

THIERRY MauLnieRr: I see a major difficulty. Either the 
President of the Republic submits himself to the electoral 
verdict and chooses his ministers from among those elected and 
in keeping with the electoral results; or he recruits his own 
team. In neither case will he have the position of referee. 
Whether he wants it or not, he will be jointly and severally 
responsible for his team to Parliament. 

Grorces VEDEL: The Chief of State cannot be a referee. 
There is no referee in modern politics. 

EpMonpD MicHeE eT: The President of the United States. . . 

GeorGEs VEDEL: He is not a referee; he isa head of Govern- 
ment and he governs. The last referees disappeared with the 
political authority of constitutional monarchs. 

I look at what exists around us. Eden is the choice of the 
British nation and Eisenhower is the choice of the American 
nation. They owe their power only to the people. 

Why remove the head of the Executive from universal 
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suffrage ? Why should the French voter be the only voter in the 
world who has not got the right to choose the man whom he 
wants to see at the head of the Government? Suffrage, I mean 
indirect suffrage, has become direct for the election of deputies. 
Why should the choice of the executive escape this process of 
democratization and remain the prerogative of Parliament? 
Democracy is the government of the people by the people. Of 
course, the people cannot at all times be allowed to have their 
say ; but when they do speak out to choose the governing party 
in England or the President in the United States, it is the 
“moment of truth” when the nation itself really decides its 
destiny. 

THIERRY MAULNrER: Are you resigned to having a great 
uumber of parties ? 

Gerorces VEDEL: In France there are 200 different kinds 
of cheeses and twenty parties and you won’t change that. 

TurerrY Mau .nier: There is also the Communist party. 

GerorceEs VEDEL: How many voters vote Communist just 
in order to show that they have no confidence in the efficacy of 
our institutions ? 

TuHrerRY MAULNIER: But the Americans are faced with a 
choice between two men. With our public opinion divided as 
it is, can you conceive there being such a choice here at home ? 

Georces VepEL: In reality, in the United States, there is 
an Eisenhower-Stevenson contest only at the end of a very 
lengthy electoral process in the course of which one has chosen 
between many more persons. It is the part played by party 
“Conventions”. In France one could vote with several tours 
de scrutin, or, better, by means of an electoral system which 
would indicate the first, second and third choice of each voter. 

Jean Cayeux: In the United States the choice operates, 
as you say, in the primary elections. But all the same this 
choice is made within two large political formations of which 
we have not the equivalent. Most Frenchmen are not interested 
in political parties. The strength of the Communist party is due, 
to a large extent, to the number of its adherents, to its militants, 
to the activity of its cells and to its various organs. Certain 
political formations, and notably the M.R.P., possess a structure 
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and a vitality which allows them, when in contact with all 
social spheres, to look for the common denominator in the sole 
service of the permanent interests of the nation. Opposed to 
the Communist party, the power of such a movement will be 
irresistible on the day when everyone will understand that civic 
duty does not come to an end on the election night. 

In his intervention, M. Bassot spoke both about the nature 
of the executive and the structure of the French Union. I think 
that we have here two quite distinct problems, certainly 
linked together, but not without there being danger of con- 
fusion. At this moment there is fighting in Algeria; to this we 
are committed. It seems difficult to me that we should deal 
with the question of the French Union to-day; it would be 
useful to devote a special debate to this question, particularly 
in relation to Equatorial and West Africa, and to remember, 
for instance, what has been undertaken in Togoland. 

I come back to the choice: presidential regime or parlia- 
mentary regime? Personally, I am not in favour of a presi- 
dential regime. On the other hand, it is vital that the authority 
and the stability of the executive be strengthened. In what 
M. Edgar Faure was saying a few moments ago, I was happy 
to recognize the echo of what my friend M. Robert Lecourt 
proposed last year at Marseilles in the name of the M.R.P. 

I am convinced that if the Government knows, and if 
Parliament knows, that there will be an automatic dissolution 
in case of a crisis, then the uniformity of the Government will 
be strengthened and Parliament will be anxious not to compli- 
cate the task of the executive. 

Other propositions also have their importance; this one, 
for example, which I supported with one of my political 
friends, M. Moisan: when a vote takes place on a question of 
confidence, only the votes against will be counted. If the votes 
against do not amount to a majority, then confidence is granted 
and the bill is adopted. 

Epmonp MiIcHELET: What you are now proposing to us 
is not the heroic remedy which circumstances demand, but a 
weak cup of tea. 

Georces VEDEL: Do you seriously believe that with such 
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artifices you are going to make it possible for a Government to 
remain in power and to govern without being supported by a 
majority ? 

Jean Cayevx: Since 1946, out of fifteen governments, only 
five have been constitutionally defeated. All of them, except 
for these five, have resigned without the Constitution com- 
pelling them to do so. Texts are nothing if they remain dead 
letters. M. le Professeur, le doyen Hauriou, an old and emin- 
ent colleague of yours, used to say that the best Constitutions 
were those which had functioned before being written. A 
certain amount of practice seems essential to me; the manner 
in which texts are put to work is superior, in my opinion, to the 
value itself of those texts. English constitutional law, for 
example, is common law before being anything else. To 
batter down the fatal tendency towards government by 
Assembly, it is necessary for the executive, using its rights, to 
create a true constitutional custom. Practised in this manner, 
the parliamentary regime is, in my opinion, the regime which 
would best ensure the defence of our liberties. 

Epcar Faure: As I listen to you, I have the feeling that 
you are all evading that difficulty which is inherent to our 
French temperament, namely, the multiplicity of parties. The 
system which I am advocating has precisely the advantage, up 
to a point, of overcoming this obstacle. If the duration of the 
legislature depends upon the duration of the Government, 
there will necessarily be a crystallization of the majority and a 
crystallization of the opposition. When the deputies once again 
face the electorate they will, whether they like it or not, be 
divided into two categories: those who upheld and those who 
opposed the Government. This will not prevent people from 
expressing shades of opinion in their electoral campaign, but 
you will nevertheless have two large groups. 

Jacaoves Bassor: I fear that if one allows the head of the 
executive to be elected by the people, he will always appear to 
be a president elected by plebiscite. 

Gerorces Veper: All the same, we should come to an 
agreement: What is democracy? Is it a regime where one is 
afraid of the people ? Is it government by the people ? 
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Jacques Bassot: In the project of the Comité d’ Action pour 
la République Fédérale we have envisaged several regional legis- 
lative assemblies, above which there would be a Federal 
Senate and a Supreme Court of Justice. I believe that we shall 
find, in these assemblies taken all together, and of course all 
elected by universal suffrage, the vital guarantees against 
possible attempts of gaining personal power. 


At this stage the Brains Trust came to an end, but our readers 
and the speakers may agree with us that it was a debate upon 
a subject about which the last word has not been said. 


HON. ED. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
THE HISTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE AND 
PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS 
(Commission internationale pour l'histoire des assemblées d’ états) 
by Heten M. Cam 


HIS organization, of twenty years standing, is like the 
Hansard Society in recognizing the desirability of 


international co-operation in the study of parliamentary 
institutions and the value of the comparative method in 
approaching the subject. 

It is an outgrowth of the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences, the body responsible for organizing that 
succession of Congresses of which the first met at The Hague in 
1898, and the tenth at Rome in 1955. At the Warsaw Congress 
of 1933 a proposal was brought forward for setting up a 
Commission to study the origin and growth of Assemblies of 
Estates—the continental term for those representative 
gatherings which appeared all over Europe in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The proposal, originating with Professor 
Emile Lousse of the University of Louvain, was backed by 
Olivier-Martin of the Sorbonne and other scholars from Paris, 
Rome, Geneva, Madrid and Berlin, and in 1936 the Com- 
mission was formally constituted. It was composed of twenty 
historians representing Belgium, England, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain and Switzer- 
land, with a French president, Alfred Coville, and an Italian 
vice-president, Pier Silverio Leicht, both distinguished 
historians of representative assemblies. Professor Coville died 
in 1942 and Professor Leicht last February, but the secretary, 
Professor Lousse, to whom the Commission largely owed its 
survival during the difficult war years, is still promoting its 
aims with energy. 

The object of the Commission was to examine in particular 
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the social background of representation. Its founders believed 
that historians had fallen into the common error of reading 
history backwards and of explaining institutions by what they 
grew into rather than by what they started from. Writers on 
the medieval parliaments were always unconsciously measuring 
them up against the parliaments of the nineteenth century and 
assuming that their origins corresponded to their ultimate 
development. What was actually represented when rulers 
began to summon representatives to their councils? The 
answer, they believed, was to be found in the emergence of a 
consciousness of common interests among social or industrial 
groups—townsmen, knights, nobles—earliest of all, among 
clergy. Their corporate nature was both expressed and con- 
firmed by the common action they took to secure grants of 
privileges from their rulers, such as the charters gained by the 
towns of France, England, Spain and the Netherlands. It was 
groups like these which came to be recognized as orders of 
society and estates of the realm, and they represented a power 
which the rulers could not ignore. The Assemblies of Estates, 
first heard of in the small Spanish kingdoms, and later in 
Italy, in France, in England and in Germany, reflect the 
composition of society rather than any democratic theory 
entertained by the rulers who issued the summons to these 
gatherings. And the gatherings were innumerable. England 
was for centuries the exception in having only one such 
assembly for the whole nation; in Spain, Italy, France, the 
Netherlands, and Germany the cortes, parliamenti, éats, and 
landtage were normally assemblies for lordships, provinces or 
sub-kingdoms, and only rarely were representatives summoned 
to a nation-wide gathering. 

Those historians who, like Spangenberg in Germany, 
Olivier-Martin in France and Leicht in Italy, held that the 
clue to the history of representative institutions should be 
sought in these orders or corporations came to be known as 
corporatistes as against the parliamentaristes, who took as their 
standard the English Parliament and the modern parliaments 
which had been influenced by English precedents. These 
focused their studies not so much on social structure as on 
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political and administrative organization; they looked on 
parliament in its earlier stages as an expansion of the king’s 
central court or council, and later as a check upon the auto- 
cratic tendencies of the monarchies. 

Twenty years of the exchange of ideas has to some extent 
closed the cleavage between these two schools of thought. 
Whiist the corporatists have come more and more to stress 
the significance of local feeling as against class feeling in 
influencing the development of representation, the parlia- 
mentarists have tended more and more to stress the social 
and economic aspects of representation. In England, though 
study of the institutional, particularly the judicial functions 
of parliaments has been fruitfully maintained, such writers as 
McFarlane and Roskell for the fifteenth century, Neale for 
the sixteenth and Namier for the eighteenth have devoted their 
attention to the constituencies and to the personal and social 
affiliations of the representatives. 

But it is still true to say that both Continental and English 
writers are insufficiently aware of each other’s activities, and 
the need for international contacts and co-operation persists. 
Isolated and hampered by war and its sequelae, the Com- 
mission’s activities have persisted. At the gth International 
Congress of Paris, 1950, under a newly elected president, it 
adopted an English title to be used alongside the original 
French one, registering, it might be said, the reconciliation of 
“Corporatists” and “Parliamentarists’. In 1952 it received 
a grant in aid of publication from U.N.E.S.C.O., to be 
repeated in 1957. At the Rome Congress of 1955, besides hold- 
ing most valuable discussions, it added an American and a 
German vice-president to its central executive, and welcomed 
the adhesion of Russian, Polish, and Scandinavian members. 
It now includes representatives of the Argentine, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, England, France, Hungary, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States of America. Since 1937 
seventeen volumes of studies have been published under its 
auspices. These include, besides collections of essays by 
scholars of the different countries represented, an account of 
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the corporative movements of the Middle Ages by E. Lousse 
(1943), a history of Italian parliaments down to 1500 by 
A. Marongiu (1949), a history of the Irish parliament in the 
Middle Ages by H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles (1952), 
an account of English Society and Parliamentary Representa- 
tion in the Fifteenth Century by J. S. Roskell (1954), and an 
account of University Representation in England down to 
1690 by M. B. Rex (1954). Other volumes have derived 
directly from the very active local groups or sub-commissions 
in Belgium and in the United States, and the English group 
held a conference in London on 12th July, 1956, immediately 
before the annual gathering of Anglo-American Historians, at 
the Institute of Historical Research, University of London. 
Further information as to the Commission, its membership, 
activities and publications, can be obtained from its General 
Secretary, Professor Emile Lousse, 10 rue Braine, Blanden- 
Louvain, Belgium; from the Assistant Secretary, Dr. H. 
Koenigsberger, University of Manchester; or from the 
Secretary of the English group, Professor J. S. Roskell, 
Department of History, The University, Nottingham. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


History of Nigeria. Sir Alan Burns..G. Allen & Unwin. 
5th ed. completely revised. 348 pp. with map. 25s. 


“Beware and take heed of the Bight of Benin, Where few 
come out though many go in!” Sir Alan Burns begins by 
quoting the old saying. It is the key to the future of the biggest 
British colony. The swamps and forests of the south and the 
waterless deserts of the north kept Nigeria isolated. But it was 
the deadly climate of the coast which prevented European 
settlement. So Nigeria faces the future without the problems of 
European and Asian settlers. She has other problems. There 
are bound to be separatists in a country four times the size of 
Great Britain where the north is predominantly Moslem and 
the south is predominantly Christian. The sixteen million 
people of the north with very little education fear the more 
educated sixteen million southerners with their highly arti- 
culate westernized politicians. This problem was born when 
Lugard undertook not to interfere with the Moslem institutions 
of the Fulani. The solution is not made easier by the prosely- 
tizing zeal of the Moslems who make ten converts to every one 
made by the Christians. 

This history is essential for anyone trying to understand 
the present constitutional discussions in the Regions and the 
Federation. For instance only history can explain why it is that 
in the East there is no House of Chiefs. Incidentally, Nigerians 
of today will be surprised that the Ibos are not given a chapter 
to themselves like the Yorubas. Instead, they are relegated 
to a few lines under the heading “‘Population: Miscellaneous’. 
Is it a defect in the book as a history or is it the present status 
of the Ibos that has no historical justification ? 

Sir Alan deals with the appalling cruelties of the slave 
trade which will forever bring shame on Europeans. But he 
does not overlook the cruelties which the Africans inflicted on 
each other. No race comes out with credit until the age of 
explorers and missionaries and civil servants. The early palm 
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oil traders were as ruthless as the slavers. It is grim reading. 
It is not a story of gin and Bibles. There were no Bibles. 

We went to Nigeria to trade and today the value of the 
exports of palm oil are £35 million a year and ground nuts 
and cocoa each about £25 million. These are big figures and 
the people have benefited from the commerce. But in the 
long run they may well gain more from our example of good 
government and the rule of law. The modern British colonial 
system bears within itself the seeds of its destruction. Today we 
preach not imperialism but self-government. Nigeria will soon 
be an independent dominion with a population greater than 
that of Canada, Australia and New Zealand combined. 

We are too near to judge our own work. Perhaps in a 
hundred years when a Nigerian scholar writes the history of 
his country he will agree with Sir Alan that we have little 
to be ashamed of in our past dealings with this great country. 

GEOFFREY DE FREITAS. 


How People Vote. A Study of Electoral Behaviour in 
Greenwich. Mark Benney, A. P. Gray and R. H. Pear. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. xii, 227 pp. 25s. 


This survey of the 1950 general election in Greenwich falls 
into two parts. The first describes the history of the con- 
stituency, the party organizations and the campaign. The 
second, rather longer part, is based on the classic American 
election survey, The People’s Choice, and is concerned with the 
relation between voting and various characteristics—age, sex, 
social class, interest in the election, exposure to propaganda, 
opinions on issues and so on. 

There is surprisingly little trace of the multiple authorship 
which was largely responsible for the delay in publication. The 
book is written with admirable care and clarity, and the casual 
reader, and/or reviewer, will entirely fail to understand the 
immense labour required to present this type of statistical 
material at the same time readably and accurately. 

Nor is there any doubt that, even in 1956, the book was 
well worth publishing. The survey’s methods have already been 
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a fruitful source of ideas for other electoral researchers (among 
them the authors of Straight Fight), and publication will 
increase the field of its influence. Comparison of conclusions 
with those in other surveys has now been made easier, and this 
may eventually result in the formulation of more general 
hypotheses about voting behaviour. For this purpose we need 
the evidence of many more constituency surveys. 

The first part of the book contains a full and frank account 
of the campaign. In particular, the stresses and strains in the 
local Conservative organization, although atypical, are 
illuminating. In writing the background for the story of a 
campaign it is always difficult to know how much history to 
include. Clearly the information that the “Golden Hind’’, the 
“Victory’’, the “Discovery” and the “Mayflower” sailed from 
Greenwich adds little directly to our knowledge of the campaign, 
although undoubtedly it helps to arouse interest and create 
“‘atmosphere”’. But what about the fact that in Greenwich 
between 1870 and 1900 the Conservative Association had a 
much bigger income than the Liberal Association? Does this 
information add to local colour, or does it explain voting 
behaviour in 1950, or both? The reviewer does not quarrel 
with the inclusion of these items; he is merely uncertain about 
how much history is necessary, and whether, in other surveys, 
historical facts may not be spread too thick, and inferences 
from these facts, too thin. 

In collecting the material for the second part of the book, 
the Greenwich researchers had three great advantages over 
other students of election behaviour in Britain. They hada 
larger sample, their interviewers, from the British Institute 
of Public Opinion, were thoroughly trained and (because the 
1945 Parliament had nearly run its course) they were able to 
conduct the first interview shortly before the 1950 election was 
announced. (One interesting feature of the sample was that 
Labour voters were over-represented in it. In most surveys they 
{and, in the U.S.A., the Democrats] are under-represented.) 
Because of these methodological advantages the Greenwich 
results deserve to be treated with respect. In interpreting the 
results and linking them with political theory the book is not 
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quite so satisfactory. Voting,’ the sequel to The People’s Choice, 
contains a brilliant and adventurous attempt to relate results 
and theory. A similar attempt would have been welcome in this 
book; perhaps, however, it had assumed almost its final form 
before Voting appeared. 

One or two general criticisms may be made. The reasons 
for choosing the Greenwich constituency for the survey 
(pp. 20-22) are not completely persuasive; it is ironical that 
while it was a “barometer constituency”, 1918-1950, always 
returning a candidate of the Government party, it was no 
longer one in 1951 and 1955. Some of the percentages in the 
tables are more reliable than others, because they are based on 
larger numbers. To be sure, the numbers are given in each 
table, but some readers might have found a short appendix on 
statistical significance helpful. Also, it is easy to overdo quota- 
tions from people who are interviewed, but the second part 
of the book would gain in liveliness if one or two were included. 

These comments do not alter the verdict that the book is a 
good one. There are many different ways of constructing 
reports of election surveys, and any single one of them may be 
right. R. S. Minne. 


The Civil Service: Some Human Aspects. Frank Dunnill. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. vi, 226 pp. 18s. 


The reader may well be inclined to turn straight away to 
the chapters dealing with the Civil Service’s relations with 
Parliament and the public. On these well-discussed topics 
Mr. Dunnill certainly has a number of interesting things to 
say, but writing from inside the Departments it is about the 
day-to-day working of the Civil Service, particularly its vast 
executive and clerical reaches, and notably the attitudes of 
civil servants in the various grades, that our author has so 
much of real interest to relate. This is one of the few books that 
successfully take the reader inside the official mind so that he 
can see public officials as they really are and not as the pundits 
usually suppose them to be. 

The picture that emerges, while giving credit where credit 

1 By B. R. Berleson, P. F. Lazarsfeld and W. H. McPhee, Chicago 1954. 
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is due, by no means suggests that the position can be faced 
without misgivings. The Trevelyan-Northcote pattern, which 
we have so recently been praising, begins to have a somewhat 
out-of-date look. The demands on the new Public Administra- 
tion are rapidly causing it to outgrow the immaculate Victorian 
garment that has so long given officialdom in Britain its mark 
of respectability. 

The distinction between policy-making and execution are 
no longer clear-cut and consequently Mr. Dunnill finds the 
line between the Administrative and the executive classes very 
blurred. The greater importance of management in the wide- 
spread branches of the Service and the increased need for the 
personal touch in the conduct of public business has greatly 
enhanced the position of the executive “‘middle”’ class. 

Mr. Dunnill, despite his fairness, is very doubtful about the 
capacity of many of the present members of the Civil Service 
to cope with the tasks ahead. He refers to the “dogged 
quietism” of the older executives and the “involuntary 
inertia” of the clericals. These attitudes are of course a legacy 
of recent history and the type of leadership to which the Civil 
Service has so long been subjected. 

Nevertheless it is suggested that the solution must come 
from within, for there are few outside the Service who are 
sufficiently well informed on the true position to be able to 
grapple effectively with it. Our author does not advocate 
anything in the nature of a revolution, although it is clear 
that the new outlook which he desires would itself indicate 
little less than a revolution in the bureaucratic field. 

The present hard and fast divisions between the classes 
would be played down. The executives in particular would 
be given enhanced authority and more attention would be 
paid to modern ideas on supervision and management. It seems 
that a more widespread professional conscience needs to 
permeate all ranks of the Civil Service. A more inspired 
leadership and better training are the essential keys to such a 
change. Our author is particularly interesting on the broad 
type of professional education that he advocates for the 
executive class of the future. E. N. GLADDEN. 
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Die Deutschen Parteien Seit 1945. Ossip K. Flechtheim. 
Quellen und Ausziige. Carl Heymann. 158 pp. 5,70 DM. 

The privileges enjoyed by the political parties of the 
Federal Republic of Germany are guaranteed not only by the 
fundamental human right of association, as in other countries: 
the parties are constitutionally recognized in Article 21 of the 
Basic Law as agencies “assisting in the formation of the 
political will of the people”. In theory the elected deputy is 
subject only to his conscience (Article 38); in fact a high 
proportion of them are employees of the parties whose tickets 
they hold, or of some vested interests backing their party. 
Consequently the power rests not with the electors, but with 
those interests or the caucus. The voters themselves have been 
reduced to second class citizens, a development especially 
dangerous in Germany, where the average citizen has always 
had a deep-rooted distrust of political activity. 

These and many other aspects of the parliamentary 
democracy of Western Germany are brought home to the 
reader of the material collected by Mr. Flechtheim for the 
student of party sociology. The material covers much ground 
on just over 150 pages: the history of the parties, their legal 
status, their constitutions, their social composition, finance, 
relationship between caucus and parliamentary party, the 
*‘problematic” of the parties and the party system. The editor 
confines himself, apart from a short preface, to one or two very 
brief paragraphs at the beginning of each chapter. The rest are 
‘sources’ of a divers kind and “‘excerpts” from articles or books. 

The result is not reassuring: the selection is haphazard, far 
too unsystematic for the expert and far too complicated for the 
young student unless under expert guidance. For instance, the 
reader may be struck by the membership rule of Dr. Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic Union; it claims that it “‘unites all 
Germans” who stand on certain Christian and democratic 
principles, obviously without asking whether they wish to be 
so “united”. In contrast, the reader can study the member- 
ship rules of the Socialists and the Communists, which sound 
far more modest, but those of other middle-class parties are 
omitted. 
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- The quality of the material offered is very unequal, too. 
On the one hand you find the important decision of the State 
Court of Bremen on the constitutional limits set to the party 
whip; on the other, you come across narrow newspaper 
articles which may have been good enough when first pub- 
lished, but have no value as source material unless in parallel 
with many similar articles of different convictions. Again, 
you find detached academic interpretations next to the shrewd 
analysis of some publicist who, however sharp-sighted he may 
be, has an axe to grind. Both kinds of material are very good 
on their own, but when linked closely together, are somewhat 
incongruous. The sources used are mostly German, but an 
article from the London Times and an excerpt from a Swiss 
writer are included. Some of the excerpts seem cut too short, 
whereas repetition is not always avoided. 

The editor was aware of the difficulty of his task; it can 
hardly be said that he has fulfilled it. The idea of a source 
book of such a small size covering such a large field seems 
wrong in itself. There is no denying, however, that readers 
with some general knowledge of the party system in other 
countries, may discover many an interesting detail of the 
peculiar problems in West Germany between 1945 and 1953. 

RIcHARD K. ULLMANN. 


Private Members’ Bills in the British Parliament. 
P. A. Bromhead. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 216 pp. 25s. 

In the Parliament of the United Kingdom about 95 per cent. 

of the bills passed are introduced by the Government and only 
5 per cent. are brought in by private members. Such a state of 
affairs might surprise and would probably scandalize a French 
or an American parliamentarian. But in this country it is taken 
for granted, and even those who are loud in denouncing the 
encroachment of the Executive in other respects do not com- 
plain on this score. On the other hand, the extreme opposite 
view that the time spent on private members’ bills is wasted 
and would be better spent on Government legislation has only 
rarely been heard. And when private members’ time was first 
restored after the war in Session 1948-49 the ten Fridays which 
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was all that was provided in that session were devoted to bills; 
none was given to motions. 

It would seem therefore to be generally agreed that private 
members’ bills have a useful though limited function. What 
that function is and how it has been acquired is the theme of 
Mr. Bromhead’s study. Before 1914, he finds private members 
used their facilities largely to introduce great political measures 
which were debated with all the panoply of party warfare. 
After 1927, Mr. Bromhead detects a change in the conception 
of the proper function of private members’ bills. The view was 
coming to be held, outside the Labour Party at any rate, that 
large and controversial reforms should not be the subject of 
private members’ bills. The evidence for this Mr. Bromhead 
finds not only in the character of the bills themselves but 
also in the tendency for the number of members voting to 
decline and for Ministers and Opposition leaders to take less 
and less part in divisions. Whether Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
on the Trade Union Bill of 1925 contributed so powerfully to 
this development as Mr. Bromhead suggests, may be doubted. 
The redistribution of the days set aside for private members’ 
bills in 1927 probably did more to encourage the less con- 
troversial conception of private members’ bills by making 
them less dependent on the Government for their later stages. 
The tendency was resumed in Session 1948-49 when time for 
private members’ bills was restored. Of the first twenty bills 
brought in, seven dealt with the welfare of animals, and of the 
others not one was of the party political type. The trend 
continued until Session 1954-55 when a certain reversal 
became observable. Labour members began bringing in party 
bills again in the old style and in Session 1955-56 there were 
three or four of that kind. What clearly emerges from 
Mr. Bromhead’s study is that there is a certain type of non- 
party legislation which is unlikely to be sponsored by any 
Government for which private members’ time can and does 
provide facilities. It can hardly be inferred from the evidence 
of half a dozen sessions that a tradition has been formed so 
strong that private members’ time will not in future be used 
for large political measures. K. R. MACKENZIE. 
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Uruguay. Portrait of a Democracy. Russell H. Fitzgibbon. 
Allen & Unwin, 301 pp. 25s. 

It is a pity that the hackneyed and thoroughly misleading 
phrase “the Switzerland of Latin America” should be blazoned 
across the cover of Professor Fitzgibbon’s book. For at present 
there could be few countries more dissimilar than Uruguay and 
Switzerland. Uruguay is extremely interesting just now 
because it is a rather rare example of a welfare state gone 
wrong. With barely three million inhabitants, Uruguay has 
150,000 government officials and 200,000 people supported by 
pensions of one form or another. The multitude of cooks has 
definitely spoiled the sauce and through an excess of planning 
the country now finds itself in serious economic difficulties. 
The raising of cattle—Uruguay’s natural resource—has been 
neglected in favour of an ill-conceived drive for premature 
industrialization, and through a desire to become an exporter 
of wheat just when North American competition on the 
Brazilian market was becoming overwhelming. As a result of 
bad planning and high living, the foreign payment deficit is 
rising, prices are climbing and the peso is decidedly shaky. In 
fact, the Uruguayan economy at the moment is at the mercy 
of fluctuations in the price of wool. 

These economic failures have obviously had social and 
political consequences. The meatpackers’ strike brought losses 
of some 200 million pesos and showed that all is not well in 
labour relations. Uruguay’s peculiar and complex system of 
government—a Council of Government with four senior 
members taking the presidency in turn—is also showing signs 
of strain. The Colorado party has split into two bitterly hostile 
factions headed respectively by the nephew and the son of the 
founder of modern Uruguay, José Battle y Ordojiez. Sefior 
Battle Berres has recently been hinting that a single and 
authoritative presidency might be the solution to the present 
dilemmas. 

All these somewhat problematic aspects of the little republic 
by the River Plate hardly emerge in Professor Fitzgibbon’s 
rhapsodic salute “‘a los Uruguayos”. He spent “‘almost all of 
1951” in the country and enjoyed every moment of it. His 
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book communicates that enjoyment and it is rather delightful 
to watch the author making a virtue of Uruguay’s flat land- 
scape, monotonous history and very limited cultural life. One 
has the feeling that whatever good can be said about the 
country will have been said by Professor Fitzgibbon or some 
member of his equally enthused family. The facts are there 
and the bibliography is most valuable. Moreover, the work can 
be used as a guide-book for anyone inclined to visit Montevideo 
or any of the outlying towns some of which have been described 
as suburbs in search ofa city. 

Coming after Mr. Pendle’s less flamboyant book on 
Uruguay, Professor Fitzgibbon’s souvenir of a happy visit 
should fill what was a definite gap on the Latin American shelf. 
British readers, moreover, will be amused by its anglophobia: 
the account of the Graf Spee “‘fighting bravely but hopelessly 
against a strong British naval force” is worth the price of 
admission! The illustrations, on the other hand, are dull and 
badly printed. F. G. STEINER. 


The Politics of Compromise. A Study of Parties and 
Cabinet Government in Sweden. Dankwart A. Rustow. 
Princeton University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege. 257 pp. 40s. 

The number of books in English on the Swedish political 
system is still far less than the subject deserves, and Professor 
Rustow’s work comes as a welcome addition to the list. It is not 
and makes no claim to be, a comprehensive survey—it is 
sub-titled “A Study of Parties and Cabinet Government in 
Sweden” and sticks faithfully to these self-imposed limits. 
Still, within this framework the essentials are there; the book 
is both readable and scholarly; and the general reader will 
find it a useful orientation while the specialist, too, will 
discover much of interest. 

The book falls into two roughly equal halves, one historical, 
the other analytical. The first takes as its natural starting- 
point the bicameral reform of 1866-67, the precipitator of the 
modern Swedish party system. The rapid, indeed almost 
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spectacular growth and victory of the democratic movement is 
then described, and the section closes with an account of party 
interactions since the advent of the four-party system in 1921. 
The second half dissects the electorate, parties, the legislature 
and cabinet government—“‘the chief partners’’, as the author 
remarks, “in the Swedish scheme of representative govern- 
ment”. The whole work is intended as a study of “that most 
fundamental yet most elusive quality of Swedish politics—the 
harmonious interplay of rival forces, the tradition of govern- 
ment by discussion and compromise”’. 

All democracies worthy of the name are, of course, varia- 
tions on the theme of The Politics of Compromise. Nevertheless 
the title has its own special significance. The stable Swedish 
multi-party system combines with other factors mentioned 
in the text to produce a political situation, and a political 
atmosphere, noticeably different from that prevailing in 
Britain, in France or in America. Antitheses somehow do not 
stand out so sharply; controversy there is, but somewhat 
muted ; pride in synthesis is marked. 

The book contains a few inaccuracies and anachronisms. 
The age-limit for candidates for the senate was lowered in 1953 
to parity with that for the lower chamber, namely to twenty- 
three (p. 123). Since 1954 there have been ten joint standing 
committees, not nine: the two general-purpose committees 
mentioned on p. 181 have been smelted into a single (joint) 
Committee on Miscellaneous Affairs. Divisions are normally 
taken by acclamation, then if need be by standing: the 
electrical apparatus mentioned on p. 191 is used only if a 
count is then found necessary. It is at least arguable whether, 
as asserted on p. 170, there are fewer instances in recent 
Swedish than in recent British history of transition from one 
party to another. Finally, and more important, the analysis on 
p- 174, and the book as a whole, do not appear to do full 
justice to the importance of the legislative activity of private 
members in the Swedish Riksdag. But, when all this has been 
said, the author deserves congratulation on an able survey. 

Nei C. M, Exper. 
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The Conservative Party of Canada, 1920-1949. John R. 
Williams. Cambridge University Press: Duke University 
Press. 45s. 

In recent years a number of studies of Canadian political 
institutions have been made by American scholars, some of 
whom, judging from the results, have been motivated by 
nothing higher than a desire to write a doctoral dissertation 
on a subject about which their tutors were but lightly in- 
formed. John Williams’s book on the Conservative Party in 
Canada during a crucial thirty years is, by contrast, a serious 
attempt, involving great labour, to make an objective assess- 
ment of a major political party in eclipse, and well merits 
publication. Canadian readers (except, possibly, members of 
the Conservative Party) will find in the work a satisfactory 
description of several aspects of Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion, though they may not agree with all Mr. Williams’s 
conclusions, and non-Canadians will find a readable intro- 
duction to political moves in the senior Dominion. 

Mr. Williams, in most of his chapters, has relied heavily on 
interviews and secondary sources, and therefore has not a 
great deal to say that will strike informed readers as new. In- 
deed, some of his most original discoveries, as well as some 
important judgments, are mysteriously buried in footnotes, 
while the text remains a laconic reportorial script marked 
neither by liveliness nor profundity. The journalistic approach 
can perhaps hardly be avoided by a scholar who examines a 
contemporary foreign phenomenon, but in this instance 
occasionally arouses a doubt in the reader’s mind as to the 
depth of the author’s comprehension of his subject. ‘Thus 
Mr. Williams notes, for example, the Conservatives’ failure to 
establish a lasting rapprochement with French Canada, yet 
in passages where he deals with issues in which French Canada 
is a highly relevant factor he does not seem aware of the 
relevance, Again, he tabulates the party’s electoral victories and 
losses province by province, and refers to the weakness of 
some of the provincial organizations, yet nowhere appraises 
adequately the important relationships between provincial 
and national organizations, especially in those areas (such as 
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the raising of campaign funds) where two sections of the same 
party, partly because of the constitutional division of powers 
in the federation, may actually be rivals. And although the 
book was published in 1956, the author shows no appreciation 
of the fact that the rising threat to the Conservative Party in 
Canada does not come from the moderate left, as he appears to 
assume, but from an opportunistic party on the right, Social 
Credit. 

But carping on the book’s shortcomings, to the neglect of its 
virtues, is unprofitable, and may at least partly be attributed 
to a Canadian reviewer’s chagrin that his country’s oldest 
organized party should have had to await an American 
biographer. Mr. Williams’s study consists of eight chapters, 
beginning with a general introductory survey (presumably 
for American consumption) of the foundations of Canadian 
conservatism, which is the weakest section of the book; and 
proceeding thence through analyses of the party’s recurring 
problems of leadership (“‘a sad spectacle of well-intentioned 
men lacking the ability to reconcile many different interests’), 
its organization and financing, and its role in Parliament, to its 
philosophy and policy. Mr. Williams clearly has had difficulty 
in determining the party’s philosophy, and quotes with 
approval one Conservative who observed, ““The Conservative 
Party in essence really represents a point of view—not a 
‘platform’ at all’’. Neither the author nor his source are overly 
specific about what the point of view is, and the reader, 
though ably guided by Mr. Williams, must decide for himself 
why the Conservative Party, which played the leading role in 
the formation and consolidation of the Canadian federation 
in the nineteenth century, has formed a majority in the House 
of Commons only once in the last thirty-five years. 

The very inconclusiveness of the book is of value, for 
Mr. Williams has relied largely on Conservative sources for 
much of his significant material and has produced, perhaps 
unconsciously, a faithful reflection of the party’s attitudes to 
some of its chief problems. Since his study ends with 1949, and 
makes only incidental reference to subsequent events, he does 
not attempt to appraise the party’s success or failure in solving 
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its problems under its current leader, who took office in 1948, 
and who, unlike his immediate predecessors, has demonstrated 
his ability by surviving two electoral defeats of his party 
without being deposed. Anyone who seeks in the book a guide 
to the party’s contemporary affairs must keep in mind that 
not all Mr. Williams’s deductions are necessarily valid for the 
period since 1949, for the party’s course has changed some- 
what in the intervening years. Even so, no Conservative has 
yet attempted so comprehensive an assessment of the party’s 
fortunes as Mr. Williams, and therein may be found one more 
reason for the party’s perennial appearance in opposition. 
NorRMAN WarbD. 


A Parliamentary Dictionary. L. A. Abraham and S. C. 
Hawtrey. Butterworths. 224 pp. 21s. 


The publishers explain that this book is called a diction- 
ary “for want of a better term’. I think it would be more 
accurate to call it a glossary of parliamentary expressions. 

The book opens with the subject: “Abuse of the Rules of 
the House” to which the authors devote eight lines and 218 
pages later on we come to the end of the alphabetical catalogue 
with “Writ” which earns thirteen lines. About half way through 
the book there is a passage on ““Members”’, a subject which 
is given two pages. 

Dr. Johnson said of a woman preaching that it was like a 
dog walking on its hind legs, it was not particularly well done 
but the marvel was that it was done at all. 

What the authors of this book have done is to do something 
as well as it can be done in 200 pages and they have done 
something which should be very useful to a large number of 
people. For example, in the passage on ‘Members’ it is there 
set forth all the chief disqualifications which prevent certain 
classes of persons from being elected a member of Parliament. 
The ones listed are all those any educated general reader would 
wish to know. There is also something about an M.P.’s salary 
and financial privileges and how an M.P. resigns. So far so 
good, but at this stage the authors must have come up against 
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a recurring difficulty. What if anything was to be said about 
the most important question of all, the duties of a member ? 

Was anything to be said about the great question of whether 
a member is a delegate or a representative? The authors say 
nothing on this point which is dealt with in Strathearn 
Gordon’s Our Parliament. The authors are entitled to say, as 
they do, that their book is concerned with parliamentary 
procedure and parliamentary machinery, in which case it 
could be argued that ““Members” as a heading are hardly 
entitled to a place in the book at all, which would be absurd. 
If the authors protest at my complaint that there is nothing 
about Members’ duties and especially their constitutional 
position then I must point out that there is a passage about 
Mr. Speaker’s duties, but nothing about his precedence. This 
is not a criticism of any unfriendly character but an attempt to 
indicate the inevitable limitations of this work. 

Now suppose that you are on a Brains Trust and some 
inquisitive member of the public demands to know what is 
(any of the following which are taken at random from the 
pages of this book): Prayers; Prorogation; D»:immy; Dropped 
Order; Closure; Excess Vote; Select Committee; Supply; 
Virement; Hybrid Committee. You can be assured that if you 
have this book at your disposal you will be able to give a short 
and comprehensive answer putting you at the top of the class. 
Reviewers who wish to help a book and increase its circulation 
sometimes insert a sentence useful as a quote. It is with 
conscientious certainty that I record that this book is a must 
for every new M.P. and most of the existing ones and deserves 
a place on the shelves of every secondary school and public 
library. But it must not be the only book on Parliament; it is a 
most useful addition and reference book to existing parlia- 
mentary literature. 


STEPHEN KinG-HALL. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in 
a future issue of Parliamentary Affairs. Any of the books in the list 
or reviewed in the preceding pages can be ordered through the Hansard 
Society for Parliamentary Government. 


Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices. Michael 
ibery, Q.C., and C. F. Fletcher-Cooke, M.P. Stevens & 
Sons, Ltd. 185 pp. 27s. 6d. 


Treaties and Federal Constitutions. James McLeod 
Hendry. Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 186 pp. 
$4.50. 


Die Deutschnationale Volkspartei 1918-1924. Werner 
Liebe. Droste Verlag und Druckerei K.G., Dusseldorf. 


190 pp. 


Governments of Greater European Powers. Herman 
Finer. Methuen. xciv. 931 pp. 60s. 


British Colonial Judges. The Inns of Court Conservative 
& Unionist Society. Sweet & Maxwell Ltd. 24 pp. 2s. 


NOTE 


Parliamentary Affairs publishes articles on the subject of the 
institution of parliamentary democracy. Publication of an 
article in Parliamentary Affairs does not commit the Hansard 
Society for Parliamentary Government to the support of any 
opinions in the article, Contributions to this quarterly should be 
typed and sent with stamped and addressed envelope to the 
Editor, Parliamentary Affairs, 39 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


SOCIETY NOTES 


THe AMERICAN AND AFRICAN SECTIONS 


HE Council have pleasure in informing members of two 

more developments in the work of the Society which 

have come into existence since the last issue of Parliament- 
ary Affairs. 

It became possible on the 1st September, 1956 to establish 
an American section of the Society under the direction of Dr. 
Dell Hitchner of the University of Washington, Seattle. Dr. 
Hitchner has a distinguished reputation as an American 
political scientist and has also specialized in the study of British 
parliamentary institutions. He has been seconded for service 
with the Society for a period of one year. 

It will be the duty of the American section to promote know- 
ledge in the United Kingdom especially by rendering service 
to schools about the American system of representative govern- 
ment. 

On 1st October, 1956 the Council were able to establish the 
African section. Mr. Peter Regent who has been appointed 
head of this section graduated in Social Sciences (B.A. Hons. 
Oxford) in 1953. After working for some time in Nigeria, Mr. 
Regent returned to England where he has been teaching. 

The creation of the African section is the result of a report 
presented to the Council by Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas (Vice- 
Chairman) after his return from a mission to the West African 
territories. The purpose of this mission was to investigate the 
extent to which the Society could render service to those peoples 
in West Africa who are now about to operate parliamentary 
government as independent states. 

In the first instance the African section will offer its services 
to West Africans now temporarily resident in the United King- 
dom. Any person Specially interested in the work of either of 
these two sections is invited to communicate with the Secretary, 
Hansard House, 39 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
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Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. VIII, No. 4 is now out of print. We 
should be grateful if any member not requiring his copy would 
send it back to us. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of the Society will be 
held at 6 p.m. on Thursday, 29th November at Hansard House, 
39 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
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OUR PARLIAMENT 


by STRATHEARN GORDON Fourth edition 15/- 
“*... the best handbook on Parliament published for many years’. 
—Manchester Guardian 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE 


by D. W. S. LIDDERDALE Second impression 21/- 
* ... by far the best book on the French Government that has appeared, 
either in French or in English.” —Spectator 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTS 


by STEPHEN KING-HALL and RICHARD K. ULLMANN 10/6 


**... concise, readable and manifestly unbiased.” 
—Manchester Guardian 


THE FUTURE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


A symposium edited by SYDNEY D. BAILEY 10/6 


“The general reader who wishes to be fully informed about the House 

of Lords and to have an intelligent statement of the continuing debate 

about its future will find in these 180 pages all he needs to know.” 
—The Times Weekly Review 


STRAIGHT FIGHT 


by R. S. MILNE and H. C. MACKENZIE 10/6 


“The most useful study yet made on what lies behind English voting.” 
—Manchesier Guardian 


Published by 

THE HANSARD SOCIETY 
FOR PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
39 MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 
BULLETIN 


Published quarterly by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- —_— 
ation 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris (16°) 
Just issued: Vol. VIII, No. 2 


THE FORMATION OF ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL POLICY 
FRANCE — GREAT BRITAIN — SWEDEN 
UNITED STATES — YUGOSLAVIA 


Contributors to this issue: 


D. N. Chester, C. B. Frisby, I. Djordjevié, T. 
Cavalcanti, J. Piaget, A. Smithies, H. Thorelli, 
B. St. J. Trend, J. Donnedieu de Vabres. 


ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
TERMINOLOGY — REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, 
PERIODICALS AND BOOKS — NEWS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OPEN FORUM: 
Some impressions of a visit to Soviet Psychologists, by J. Piaget 
Send Subscriptions to: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 


P.O. Box $69, Annual Subscription: $3.50, 215. 
London, S.E.1 Per copy: $1.00, 6s. 
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COMMENTS ON AMERICA BY 
COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWS 
FROM BRITAIN 1946-1952 


Edited by S. GORLEY PUTT 


This book is an anthology taken from the informal reports of 
Commonwealth Fund Fellows who have spent one or two Acad- 
emic years at an American university or similar institution and 
then toured the U.S. It contains revealing and cogent assessments 
of American higher education and of ‘the American way of life’. 
28s. net 
PUBLISHED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FUND BY HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS AND DISTRIBUTED IN BRITAIN BY 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Current Affairs? 
If ‘you want the facts consult 


‘THE BRITISH SURVEY’ 


Recent issues include: 


EGYPT AND Suez (Popular Series) 
SoviET COLONIALISM 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 1946-1956 
Cyprus 

SpeciaL N.A.T.O. Issue 


Lists & specimen copy from: 


The British Survey, Dept. HS., Benjamin 
Franklin House, 36 Craven St., London W.C.2 


ear not, dear lady. A mod. kitch. always looks thus when 

it is bg. blt. One day soon, glue-pot, sawdust and long- 

suffering joiner gone, you will find that the architect was 
right after all: it will be a dream kitchen. Nowadays such dreams 
are made, to a large extent, of hardboard, a most workable 
building material that is seen—and taken for granted—in shelves, 
partitions and cupboards at home, the office and the factory. But 
this versatile board is only one of the things that Bowaters make. 
The full catalogue runs from delicate tissues to newsprint rolls 
43 miles long. Bowaters provide paper for magazines and books, 
for wrapping sweets and biscuits; packages for commerce and 
industry, even building material. 


> The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 


The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 
Great Britain U.S.A. Canada Australia S. Africa Eire Norway Sweden 
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HOW TO VISIT THE 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


In this 12 pp. booklet (with plan of Palace of 
Westminster) Dr. Roy Pryce has brought together 
information concerning ways and means of visiting 


the British Parliament. A short note on the history 
of the Palace of Westminster is also included. 


Published by 
The Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government 
39 Millbank, London, S.W.1 


Price 1/3 post free 


| 
THE GUARDIAN | 


English language periodicals 
Published in Burma 


THE MONTHLY journal deals with the social, cultural and poli- 
; tical life of S.E. Asia. 
The only journal of its kind in Burma. 


THE DAILY newspaper — independent — first with the news. 


ENQUIRIES GUARDIAN LTD. 
$5 BARR STREET, (P.O. BOX 1622), 


RANGOON, 


CABLES ‘‘GUARDIAN’’, RANGOON. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Vot. 8, No. 2 SEPTEMBER 1956 


CONTENTS 


The Resurrection of Asia and the Role of the 
Commonwealth (a Collins lecture given in Victoria 


University College, May, 1956) ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
Twenty Years of Compulsory Unionism R. M. MARTIN 
Mr. L. S. Amery and the Commonwealth W. F. GUTTERIDGE 


Labour Candidates for the New Zealand House 
of Representatives, 1890-1916 
Part III: 1902-1908 NORMAN D. STEVENS 


The Distribution of Power within British Parties K. J. SCOTT 


Subscription ros. Sterling (post free) for 4 issues, (published twice 
yearly) to: The Business Manager, POLITICAL scIENCE, P.O. Box 
196, Wellington, New Zealand. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


RURAL BANK BUILDING, 4 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY 


is an educational and research organisation, founded in 1932, 
to encourage and assist in the scientific approach to the 
political, economic and social problems in Australia. 


It has published a number of books on subjects of national 
importance which provide an objective and authoritative 


approach to the following subjects: 
Taxation Policy 7/6 
The Australian Political Party S: 12/6 
Northern Australia—Task for a 19/6 
Australia’s Power Resources 18/- 
Liberty in Australia 16/- 
Australia’s Transport Crisis 22/6 


The Institute’s regular publication is the “Australian 
Quarterly” which publishes articles of a high standard on 
social, economic, political and cultural subjects in Australia. 
The journal has achieved a very high standing in pubiic 
estimation abroad as well as throughout Austraiia, and the 
annual subscription is 16/-. 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By FREDERIC BENHAM 


In addition to the essay which gives this book its title, there 
are printed here ‘Deficit Finance in Asia’, ‘Protection and the 
Underdeveloped Countries’, ‘On Stabilising the Prices of 
Primary Products’, and ‘Over-Population’. 

Dr Benham, who was economic adviser to the Commissioner 
General for the United Kingdom in South East Asia, 1947- 
1955, has taken part in most of the international conferences 
dealing with economic problems in Asia and the Far East. He is 
now Professor of International Economics at Chatham House. 


Price 7s. 6d. net 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, 10 St James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


Contemporary Review 
INCORPORATING THE FORTNIGHTLY 


Contents for the September 1956 issue include : 
Egypt and the Canal, GEORGE GLAsGow 
The Parliamentary Session, J. GRIMOND, M.P. 
West German Labour Legislation, w. osTwALD 
A University in Central Africa, 8. A. FLETCHER 
The New Situation in Moscow, N. BULL 
Victorian Memories, XII, G. Pp. GOOCH, D.LITT., F.B.A. 
Yugoslavia and Co-existence, J. GUSTINCIC 
German Militarism, J. B. PRICE 
Encounter with Norwegian Lapps, A. J. FISCHER 
Turning Point in China? o. M. GREEN 


Contemporary Review is published monthly at 3s. 6d. 
Annual subscription £2 5s. od. post free 


Send gs. gd. for the current issue to the publisher 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 46/47 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 


THE TABLE 


This is the title of the Journal of the Society of Clerks- 
at-the-Table in Commonwealth Parliaments. The 
Society was founded in 1932 by Mr. Owen Clough, 
c.M.G., formerly Clerk of the Senate in South Africa. 
The Table, which is published annually, is devoted to 
the technicalities of procedure in the Parliaments of 
the English tradition. This Journal, therefore, though 
in part a “trade organ” for Clerks, also illustrates ie 
current trends in this branch of parliamentary democ- 
racy. The current volume (XXIV, for 1955) is edited 
by two Clerks in the Lords and Commons at West- 
minster, and its contents include articles on: 


The Controverted Elections in Northern Ireland 
in 1955 
The “‘Bankstown Observer” Case (Imprisonment 
by the Australian House of Representatives) 
The Powers of the Lords in relation to 
Attendance of Peers 
Proceedings when the Royal Assent is given by 
the Sovereign in person 
Parliamentary Privilege in 1955 
There are also short notes on a large number of 
matters, under these heads: Constitutional, General 
Parliamentary Usage, Privilege, The Chair, Order, 
Procedure, Standing Orders, Financial Procedure, 
Electoral, Bills and Petitions, Emoluments and 
Amenities. 
The Table is published by Butterworths Limited, 88 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2z., at 35 shillings a volume. 
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THE 
WESTERN POLITICAL 
QUARTERLY 


A Regional Journal of 
National and International Standing 


Published by the Institute of Government, 
University of Utah 


Adopted by the Western, Pacific Northwest, 
and Southern California Political Science 
Associations as their official journal 


Subscription, $5.00 per year in advance 


Subscriptions, manuscripts, and advertising 
should be addressed to: 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE City 12, UTAH 


EUROPA-ARCHIV 


EDITED BY WILHELM CORNIDES 
in co-operation with the Institute for European Politics 
and Economics, Frankfurt am Main 
(Published in German) 


The fortnightly EUROPA-ARCHIV is a periodical devoted to 
background-studies and documentation of European developments 
in the political, economic and intellectual field. It has been widely 
noted as an unbiased source of information. Special attention is 
given to the publication of significant speeches, texts and press 
quotations. 

Specimen copies of EUROPA-ARCHIV will be 
forwarded on application to 
EUROPAISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST 
FRANKFURT/MAIN, GERMANY 
MYLIUSSTRASSE 20 


THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 
A Quarterly Published by the University of Notre Dame 
The; October issue will include the following articles: 


Melvin Richter: T. H. Green and His Audience: 
Liberalism as a Surrogate Faith 


Hannah Arendt: Authority in the Twentieth Century 


Francis Dvornik: The Medieval Cultural Inheritance of 
the Mid-European Area 


Kenneth Thompson: Toynbee and World Politics: 
Democracy and Foreign Policy 


Annual Subscription: $5.40 Single issues: $1.50 


Address: The Editors, Review of Politics 
P.O. Box 4, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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